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INTRODUCTORY    MEMOIR 

* ...   (TV  /loi  icrcTi.  TTarrjp  koI  iroTvia  firjTTjp 
T]8e  KocriyvTjTos.)  crii  8i  fioi  6aXep6s  TrapaKoiTris.' 
Iliad,  VI.  429-430, 

The  writer  of  these  verses  wished  them  to  be  pub- 
lished, for  he  felt  that  he  had  a  message  in  them  to 
give  to  the  world.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  he  placed  them,  and  are  left  as  he  left 
them,  with  certain  irregularities  in  rhythm  and 
versification  of  which  he  was  aware,  but  which  he 
did  not  live  to  alter  or  improve.  To  those  who 
knew  him — to  his  friends — no  word  of  introduction 
is  necessary,  but  to  the  wider  circle  they  may  reach 
— the  friends  he  has  yet  to  make — some  slight 
account  of  his  life  and  circumstances  will  be  of 
interest,  and  help  them  to  understand  the  person- 
ality revealed  therein. 

A  surgeon  in  busy  practice,  whose  work  was 
strenuous  and  exacting — to  whom  the  personal, 
the  human  side  was  ever  uppermost — some  of  his 
poems  express  the  yearning  of  a  soul  that  felt  the 
sorrows  of  others  most  deeply,  the  need  of  divine 
strength  for  himself  and  them — the  passionate  long- 
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ing  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  charity  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  and  loose  the  chains  of  suffering 
humanity — while  others  reveal  a  strong  capacity 
for  joy  in  the  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 
Throughout  there  breathes  a  simple  faith  in  the 
love  and  power  of  God. 

John  Wilham  Taylor  was  born  on  27th  February 
1 85 1,  at  Melksham  in  Wiltshire,  into  a  home  of 
simple  evangelical  piety,  where  yet  was  to  be  found 
great  intellectual  activity  and  no  trace  of  narrow 
dogmatism  or  intolerance.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
James  Taylor,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  at 
Lewes,  Sussex,  in  1884.  His  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Matcham,  belonged  to  a  Hampshire 
family.  She  was,  as  her  exquisitely  written  and 
copious  diaries  show,  a  woman  of  deep  spiritual  experi- 
ence, of  considerable  ability  and  culture,  and  with  a 
keen  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day.  She  writes 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  and  its  developments 
with  insight  and  sympathy,  of  the  model  home-life 
of  Queen  Victoria,  of  the  dream  of  an  era  of  universal 
peace  which  the  first  International  Exliibition  was 
to  inaugurate,  of  the  horrors  of  the  Crimean  War 
and  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — and  of  other  public 
events  as  they  occurred — and  always  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  believer  in  God's  guiding  Hand, 
and  with  the  optimism  born  of  such  behef. 

John  WiUiam,  the  youngest  of  five  children — 
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two  died  in  infancy — was  a  delicate,  dreamy  boy, 
very  like  his  mother,  with  large,  lustrous  eyes  of 
quite  remarkable  beauty.  He  early  showed  marked 
artistic  ability,  especially  in  music,  and  combined 
an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  curi- 
ously early  developed  power  of  judging  and  apprais- 
ing other  people  at  their  true  value,  with  a  gentle 
and  affectionate  disposition,  which  everywhere  won 
him  many  friends. 

In  such  a  home  there  may  have  been  what  we 
should  think  too  much  spiritual  and  intellectual 
stimulus,  at  the  expense  of  bodily  development; 
but  was  it  not  perhaps  a  fitting  nursery  for  a  nature 
of  great  possibilities  ?  The  intensity  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling,  and  the  transparent  sincerity 
of  goodness  which  made  its  atmosphere,  laid  the 
foundations  of  principle  which  the  temptations  of 
a  medical  student's  life  in  London  were  never  able 
to  overcome  ;  while  the  power  of  enduring  hard- 
ness, learnt  as  a  child,  made  the  more  possible 
his  Ufe  of  unsparing  self-devotion  in  later  years. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  '  Psychical  Research ' 
he  writes  :  '  I  think  as  a  boy  I  rather  revelled  in 
the  so-called  "  supernatural."  I  v/as  the  youngest 
of  my  family,  and  when  the  others  were  away  from 
home,  and  my  elders  met  on  winter  evenings  for 
social  intercourse,  I  was  not  infrequently  a  quiet, 
small,  and  hardly  remembered  unit  of  the  company. 
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There,  after  supper,  in  the  far-off  country  ingle-nook, 
I  see  myself,  long  after  all  good  little  boys  should 
be  in  bed,  listening  with  bated  breath  while  tale 
after  tale  of  local  adventure  or  of  horror,  of  ghostly 
visitation  or  of  warning,  of  doom  fulfilled  or  still 
impending,  passed  from  lip  to  lip — not  told  as  from 
a  book,  but  full  of  local  colouring  and  minutiae  of 
detail,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
anceship that  seemed  to  force  conviction  on  the 
unwilling  mind.  I  listened  with  a  kind  of  deep  and 
awful  "joy,"  and  went  to  bed  in  fear,  but  in  the 
morning  when  the  sun  had  risen,  all  the  ghosts  had 
vanished,  and  with  them  any  vestige  of  real  belief. 
I  did  not  question  the  bona  fides  of  the  narrators, 
but  felt  sure  that  there  must  be  some  more  prosaic 
interpretation  of  the  marvels  I  had  heard.  About 
one  or  two,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  some 
reason  for  the  supernatural,  I  kept  an  open  mind. 
I  was  not  ready  to  believe  anything  on  the  evidence 
of  others  only  :  it  must  happen  to  myself  in  order 
to  be  credible. 

'  But  before  and  during  all  this  time  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  aware  that  I  possessed,  in  how- 
ever feeble  a  degree,  some  gift  or  talent  which  gave 
me  (as  every  artistic  talent  does)  an  entrance  into 
a  world  unknown  to  most  of  those  about  me.  In 
my  own  case,  it  was  the  gift  of  making  music — of 
often  improvising  or  composing,  without  any  con- 
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scious  effort  of  my  own,  simple  melodies  or  "  songs 
without  words,"  which  undoubtedly  had  the  power 
of  giving  pleasure  to  those  who  heard  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  dwell  on  this  :  I  never  really  culti- 
vated it,  or  brought  it  to  any  great  use  or  due 
fulfilment,  but  every  now  and  then  I  understood 
something  of  that  hidden  life  which,  I  think,  every 
artist  must  know — the  daily  "  grind,"  the  unin- 
teresting lesson,  the  unwelcome  surroundings,  the 
contempt  gf  self  and  all  its  littlenesses,  and  then — 
as  at  a  touch  of  the  magician's  wand — the  organ- 
seat,  the- happy  rest  within  the  arms  of  some  great 
angel,  who  not  only  sang  to  you  himself,  but 
(wonder  of  wonders  !)  took  you  and  "  made  music 
in  your  dust."  Such  is  a  faint  description  of  that 
perennial  miracle  of  human  Ufe,  when  a  little  child, 
swayed  by  the  love  and  passion  of  something  we 
call  Art,  confounds  the  wisdom  of  the  scholar  and 
the  critic' 

The  delicacy  of  constitution  already  mentioned 
prevented  his  being  sent  away  to  school  till  he  was 
nearly  fifteen,  when  he  went  for  rather  more  than 
a  year  to  Kingswood  School,  Bath,  where  his  elder 
brother  had  been  for  some  time.  Some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  this  period  were  written  by  him 
during  his  last  illness,  and  were  published  in  the 
school  magazine  just  after  his  death.  They  form 
a    good    example    of    the    vividness    with    which 
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he  received  impressions,  the  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  the  quiet  humour  with  which  he  often 
used  to  take  the  sting  out  of  hfe's  little  worries, 
and  his  power  of  graphic  description. 

Thus  :  '  Some  of  my  memories  of  play-time  at 
Kingswood  are  associated  with  cold,  anxiety,  and 
music — a  curious  combination,  due  rather  to  my 
own  inherent  "  cussedness,"  perhaps,  than  to  any- 
thing else. 

'  In  most  of  the  corner-turnings  of  my  life,  it 
seems  to  me,  something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  the  fires  have  gone  out : 
the  external  warmth  and  comfort  which  might 
assuage  to  some  extent  the  yearning  misery  of 
change  has  unaccountably  been  wanting.  So  it  was 
in  my  early  days  at  Kingswood.  It  may  have  been 
only  three  weeks  or  so  that  the  heating  apparatus 
would  not  act,  but  it  looms  in  my  remembrance 
as  three  dreadful  months  or  years.  In  school-time, 
when  closely  herded  together,  it  was  bearable,  but 
in  play-time  when  one  was  a  stranger,  and  had  no 
special  aptitude  for  forming  new  acquaintances,  the 
coldness  of  those  days  was  quite  appaUing. 

'  I  had  a  brother  ^  in  the  school,  a  good  brother  (I 
could  not  have  had  a  better),  and  of  whom  I  was 
very  proud,  for  he  was  first  of  the  school,  a  "  Dux," 

1  The  late  Rev.  T,  L.  Taylor,  who  died  in  1891  in 
Central  Africa,  a  priest  in  the  Universities'  Mission. 
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and  ready  to  help  me  in  every  possible  way,  but  I 
had  a  vivid  consciousness  of  his  dignity,  and  rather 
kept  out  of  his  path  unless  he  purposely  looked  out 
for  me.  Notvvithstanding  this,  I  had  a  curiously 
inverted  protective  instinct  as  regards  him  in  all 
kinds  of  physical  exercise.  In  school-hours  and 
in  school-work  I  knew  he  was  safe,  that  no  one 
could  really  touch  him  ;  indeed  privately  I  sus- 
pected that  it  was  only  a  voluntary  modesty  or 
restraint  that  withheld  him  from  showing  his 
superiority  to  "  Littleman  "  (the  Headmaster)  or 
any  other  master.  But  in  the  playground  it  was 
different.  He  was  and  always  had  been,  venture- 
some beyond  his  size  and  strength,  and  furtively 
from  far-off  corners,  with  a  true  Biblical  "  yearning 
of  the  bowels,"  did  I  watch  liim  in  the  football 
scrimmage,  or  hanging  by  his  toes  from  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  and  mourned  him  in  a  dozen  deaths 
each  week. 

'  And  then  to  this  mental  anxiety  was  added  a 
spiritual  anxiety  that  came  upon  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

'  I  was  fond  of  music,  a  very  fair  performer 
on  the  piano,  and  a  good  reader  at  sight  in  singing. 
A  Mr.  Watts,  who  kept  a  music  shop  in  Lansdowne, 
came  on  certain  days  to  give  us  singing-lessons, 
and  these,  I  need  hardly  say,  perhaps,  were  quite 
a  joy  to  me.     The  attendance,  as  regards  the  older 
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boys,  was,  I  believe,  voluntary — a  great  number 
of  them  protesting  that  they  were  quite  unable  to 
sing — but  those  who  had  their  names  down  as 
belonging  to  the  singing-class  were  expected  to  be 
regular  attendants.  As  one  of  these  I  readily  fell 
in  one  afternoon  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Watts  that 
we  should  stay  an  extra  half-hour  or  more,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  practice,  especially  as  we  were 
trying  a  part-song  for  the  breaking-up  festival. 
This  extra  practice  he  proposed  to  continue  on  the 
following  week,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
raising  any  open  objection,  we  agreed  to  this.  But 
within  a  few  days  I  found  to  my  astonishment  that 
something  very  serious  had  happened.  We  had 
allowed,  I  had  allowed  (as  one  of  the  older  boys 
present,  as  one  in  favour  with  Mr.  Watts  and  openly 
agreeing  with  him)  I  had  allowed  the  sacred  hours  of 
play-time  to  be  encroached  upon,  to  be  robbed  from  a 
great  part  of  the  school  for  a  singing-lesson !  A  kind 
of  deputation  from  the  first  division  came  to  me  and 
pointed  out  the  enormity  of  my  offence.  I  said 
at  first  that  it  did  not  affect  them,  as  they  never 
came  to  the  lesson,  and  if  some  of  us  liked  it  as  well 
as  play,  I  did  not  see  that  it  mattered.  But  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  a  great  principle  was  at 
stake,  and  that  those  who  were  unaffected  per- 
sonally were  just  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
have  the  clearer  vision.     I  think  I  said  that  I  could 
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not  understand  the  objection  if  those  who  attended 
went  voluntarily,  nor  was  I  conscious  of  having 
done  wrong.  Then  one  of  the  older  boys  (Crosby, 
I  think)  warming  to  his  work,  showed  me  quite  in 
a  kind  and  fatherly  way  that  it  was  always  the 
hardened  conscience  that  could  not  recognise  its 
guilt,  and  that  there  was  more  hope  of  a  thief,  for 
example  ("  for  example  "  was  very  kind,  because  I 
and  Mr.  Watts  had  been  accused  of  robbing  the 
school  of  play-hours) — that  there  was  more  hope 
of  a  thief  who  felt  all  the  pangs  of  remorse  than  of 
one  whose  conscience  was  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  who  could  feel  nothing.  I  finally  began  to 
understand  my  "  lost  condition."  The  extreme 
goodness  and  condescension  of  these  little  gods 
who  so  mercifully  reasoned  with  me,  touched  me 
to  the  quick.  Bewildered,  unconvinced,  but  very 
humble  and  grateful,  I  retired  from  my  untenable 
position.' 

Of  the  school  itself  he  says  :  '  It  was  decidedly 
Spartan  in  its  discipline  and  diet,  but  hardly  more 
so  than  the  homes  from  which  we  came,  and  it 
was  this,  quite  as  much  as  the  scholarship  attained, 
that  helped  to  make  us  men,  and  trained  so  many 
of  us  for  the  larger  life  into  which  we  have  entered. 
The  teaching  was  sound  and  good,  and  the  educa- 
tion as  a  whole  strenuously  uplifting.' 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  as  a  student 
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at  the  Charing  Cross  Medical  School,  and  came  to 
London  as  an  articled  pupil  to  a  doctor  in  general 
practice.  There,  under  considerable  disadvan- 
tages as  regards  distance  from  the  hospital,  and 
time  for  quiet  work,  he  began  the  life  of  devotion 
to  his  '  Mistress  Medicine  '  that  he,  thirty  years 
later,  so  earnestly  urged  upon  a  younger  generation 
of  students  at  the  same  school.  Day  by  day  he 
trudged  the  two  or  three  miles  to  his  work  and 
back,  rarely  indulging  even  in  an  omnibus  ride, 
and  often  having  nothing  but  a  glass  of  milk  and  a 
bun  till  the  evening,  and  then  frequently  sat  up  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  obtain  the  time 
necessary  for  study.  To  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  at  this  time,  he  was  distinctly  '  inter- 
esting,' giving  the  impression  at  once  of  character 
and  intellectual  power  and  of  simple  goodness. 
His  face  was  then  the  face  of  a  Galahad,  and  though 
in  the  course  of  years  his  ideal  of  life  became 
modified,  he  always  loved,  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing in  our  literature,  Morte  d' Arthur  and  the 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail — (Glastonbury,  its  his- 
tory and  traditions,  form  not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  his  book.  The  Coming  of  the  Saints). 

Not  long  before  this  time  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  Swinburne's  magic  music  of  words, 
and,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  had  been  completely 
intoxicated  by  it.     For  days  after  a  copy  of  Swin- 
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burne's  poems  had  fallen  into  his  hands  he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep  ;  and  throughout  his  life  he 
never  forgot  them,  and  would  enjoy  repeating  the 
choruses  of  Atalanta  and  others  of  his  favourites. 
He  had  early  written  verses,  many  of  which  had 
been  printed  in  papers  and  magazines,  and  about 
this  time  he  began  a  somewhat  ambitious  poem 
of  Ehzabeth's  times — '  El  Dorado,'  which  he  never 
completed  : — 

'  The  story  of  the  labour  of  a  life, 
Crowned  and  discrowned — the  high  quest  perilous 
Of  El  Dorado— how  I  found  the  land 
Flowing  with  milk  and  honey — how  I  saw 
The  wondrous  city — how  I  lost  the  same 
Fair  golden  guerdon  of  my  quest — and  still 
Am  seeking  her — and  shall  seek  till  I  die.' 

It  contains  some  pretty  lyrics,  and  though  doubt- 
less immature,  shows  considerable  boldness  of 
imagination  and  power  of  versification. 

He  was,  as  has  been  said,  very  musical,  and 
could  improvise  with  charm  and  distinction,  besides 
being  able  to  play  from  ear  anything  that  he  had 
once  heard.  These  gifts  opened  to  him  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  he  made  many  life-long  friend- 
ships, not  only  at  the  Hospital,  but  among  students 
of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple.  A  doctor,  now  in 
practice  in  the  Midlands,  writes  — '  J.  W.  Taylor  and 
I  entered  as  students  at  Charing  Cross  at  the  same 
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time,  and  circumstances  threw  us  a  good  deal 
together — we  were  both  '  prosectors,'  and  as  such 
had  to  work  side  by  side.  He  was  the  best  man  we 
had  in  the  hospital,  and,  in  saying  this,  I  don't 
mean  simply  that  he  was  the  hardest  reading  man, 
but  his  moral  influence  was  the  best  and  greatest. 
He  lived  above  all  the  dissipation  and  evil  of  student 
life,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  he  was 
respected  and  loved.' 

Another  of  his  contemporaries,  now  a  doctor  in 
London,  says  of  him,  '  Of  all  my  friends  he  was 
one  of  those  I  held  in  my  highest  esteem  ;  the 
more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  loved  him.' 

The  first  post  he  took  after  he  qualified  in  1873 
was  that  of  house  surgeon  to  the  Tiverton  Infirmary. 
There  he  remained  a  year,  going  over  regularly 
to  the  larger  hospital  at  Exeter  for  lectures  and 
clinical  work.  He  then  went  to  Romsey,  in  Hamp- 
shire, as  assistant  to  a  doctor  in  private  practice. 
This  time  in  the  south  country  he  always  looked 
back  upon  as  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life — 
a  period  of  comparative  rest,  and  of  expansion 
among  charming  surroundings  and  congenial 
friends. 

In  1875  he  returned  to  London  as  resident 
surgical  and  medical  officer  at  his  old  hospital, 
Charing  Cross.  He  was  there  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  a  record  achievement,  when  the  work  of  the 
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two  posts  was  combined,  and  about  six  months 
was  the  usual  limit. 

At  that  time,  the  slums  surrounding  the  hospital, 
such  as  Bedford  Bury,  had  not  been  swept  away 
in  the  march  of  modern  improvement,  and  the 
public-houses  were  open  till  i  a.m.  From  that 
hour  tiU  about  3  a.m.  there  was  a  nightly  '  crop 
of  accidents,'  mostly  the  result  of  drunken  brawls, 
which  gave  little  opportunity  for  quiet  or  sleep  to 
those  on  duty  at  the  hospital.  Strange  tales  might 
be  told  of  the  value  of  a  night-porter  who  was  an 
ex-prize-fighter,  a  champion  '  middle-weight  '  ! 

The  sorrow  and  the  sin,  the  sadness  and  the  suffer- 
ing thus  brought  vividly  before  him,  sank  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  the  young  surgeon.  He  was  wont, 
when  the  rush  of  the  night's  work  was  over,  to  go 
for  a  breath  of  air  on  Hungerford  Footbridge,  before 
going  to  bed.  One  of  the  poems  in  this  little 
volume,  written  at  this  time  (that  on  p.  57),  voices 
the  longing  he  felt,  even  then,  to  help  and  to  save 
the  sick  and  sorrowful  around  him. 

The  chief  physical  recreation  he  allowed  him- 
self at  this  time  was  boating  on  the  river,  and  the 
faciUty  thus  acquired  was  in  later  years  a  great 
source  of  deUght  to  him  and  to  his  children. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce,  who  knew  him  both  as 
student  and  as  resident  at  Charing  Cross,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  wrote  : — '  I  felt  a  legitimate  pride 
b 
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in  the  work  he  accomphshed,  and  in  the  position 
he  won  by  it  and  by  his  writings,  and  by  his  whole 
life.  I  knew  him  sufficiently  intimately  to  see 
beneath  what  the  general  profession  appreciated 
in  him.  I  understood  from  the  very  earhest  days 
the  lovely  character  of  his  mind.  How  often  did 
the  strains  of  his  viohn  greet  my  ears  when  I  went 
to  see  him  in  his  room  at  Charing  Cross  !  And 
then  his  address  to  us  at  the  Students'  Dinner 
some  years  ago,  so  thoroughly  his  own  !  Finally 
came  the  book  {The  Coming  of  the  Saints)  revealing 
still  deeper  and  more  precious  elements  in  his  com- 
position and  character.  I  have  read  it,  and  have 
given  it  to  my  best  friends  as  a  beautiful  product 
of  a  devotional  and  artistic  mind.' 

In  1877  he  came  to  Birmingham,  on  obtaining 
a  post  at  the  Camp  Hill  branch  of  the  General  Dis- 
pensary. In  the  same  year  he  took  his  fellowship 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  shortly  after- 
wards set  up  in  general  practice  in  Moseley  Road. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  became  closely 
connected  with  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Bordesley, 
and  he  was  churchwarden  at  the  time  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Enraght's  prosecution  and  subsequent  imprison- 
ment. His  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Taylor,  left 
the  curacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  Birmingham,  to  share 
with  Mr.  Enraght  the  work  and  anxiety  of  this 
trying    time.     The    injustice    and    futihty    of    the 
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whole  procedure  roused  the  keenest  indignation 
in  both  brothers,  and  together  they  championed 
and  helped  Mr.  Enraght  and  his  family  throughout 
their  trial. 

'  Dr.  Taylor,'  as  he  then  began  to  be  familiarly 
known  in  Birmingham,  together  with  many  others 
from  '  Holy  Trinity,'  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Alban's,  Bordesley,  where  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Pollock  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Pollock, 
were  doing  their  great  work,  and  he  remained  an 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  them  both  until  they 
died. 

His  work  among  the  poor  women  at  the  Dis- 
pensary, and,  later,  the  exigencies  of  a  large  and 
successful  private  practice,  had  by  this  time  brought 
him  into  touch  with  the  then  well-known  surgeon, 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  whose  work  he  studied  with  great 
interest  both  at  the  out-patient  department  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Hospital  for  Women,  and 
at  the  in-patient  department  at  Sparkhill. 

At  Mr.  Tait's  suggestion,  he  applied  for  and 
obtained,  in  1884,  the  post  of  surgeon  to  the  hospital. 
He  gave  up  his  general  practice,  and  became 
assistant  to  Mr.  Tait,  with  a  very  small  salary,  but 
with  what  seemed  a  brilUant  prospect  before  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  hospital  appointment  did  not 
carry  any  beds  with  it,  and  the  difficulties  of  an 
ever-growing    out-patient    practice,    without    pro- 
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vision  for  operative  work,  pressed  heavily  upon 
him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  found  it  difficult 
after  a  time  to  work  harmoniously  with  Mr.  Tait, 
and,  in  1887,  he  felt  obUged  to  sever  this  connec- 
tion. 

Having  sold  his  practice,  he  was  precluded  from 
general  work  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 
But,  undaunted  by  difficulties,  he  took  a  house  in 
an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town,  large  enough 
to  take  in  patients,  and  set  up  as  a  consultant  and 
specialist  in  Gynaecology.  It  was  not  till  some 
years  later  that  he  obtained  more  than  two  beds 
at  the  hospital  and  had  not  a  friend  (who  desires 
to  remain  unknown)  with  noble  generosity,  placed 
at  his  disposal  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
poor  patients,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  work  in 
Birmingham. 

In  1889,  his  position  had  become  so  far  assured, 
that  he  married  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  as  a 
child,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  doctor  to  whom 
he  had  been  articled  in  London. 

In  1890,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  in  Birmingham,  he  made  his  mark  as 
a  pioneer  in  a  new  and  important  field  of  operative 
work  in  Gynaecology. 

His  removal  in  1895  to  a  better  house  in  New- 
hall  Street,  which  he  used  as  a  private  hospital, 
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gave  a  great  impetus  to  his  practice,  which  in  the 

years  following  grew  steadily. 

In  1898  he  delivered  the  Ingleby  Lectures  in 
Birmingham,  and  these  lectures  form  a  monograph 
on  the  subject  therein  treated,  which  affords  proof 
of  his  power  of  original  work  and  investigation, 
and  has  been  described  in  the  medical  press  as  '  a 
most  complete  and  lucid  exposition.'  In  the  same 
year  he  became  President  of  the  Midland  Medical 
Society,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Gyucecology  in  Mason  College,  which  was  shortly 
after  incorporated  into  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham. This  post  he  held  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  any  account 
of  his  surgical  and  medical  work.  The  list  of  his 
contributions  to  medical  literature  is  a  long  one. 
It  suffices  to  say  that  it  has  been  rewarded  in  an 
unusual  degree  by  the  love  and  reverence  of  his 
colleagues  and  patients,  and  has  been  generously 
recognised  by  the  members  of  his  profession,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

He  delivered  the  Introductory  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  medical  session  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  in  October  1901,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  Governor  of  that  hospital.  This 
address  was  described  by  the  Lancet  as  '  eloquent 
in  tone  and  lofty  in  thought.'     To  quote  from  a 
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beautiful  obituary  notice  of  him  written  by  Dr. 
Berry  Hart,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal : — 
'  Such  addresses  usually  coruscate  with  optimism. 
Taylor,  whose  subject  was  '  Life  and  Character,' 
struck  a  truer  note  of  warning  and  caution  to  his 
audience,  and  quoted,  with  fine  effect,  Christina 
Rossetti's  beautiful  lines  : — 

'  Does  the  road  wind  uphill  all  the  way? 
Yes,  to  the  very  end.'  i 

Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  here  to  record  one 
touching  fact,  as  showing  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  put  his  '  very  best  '  into  all 
he  did  and  said — that  he  put  aside  two  copies  of 
this  address  for  his  two  sons  (writing  their  names 
upon  them  himself)  to  be  given  to  them  when  of 
suitable  age,  saying  as  he  did  so,  '  I  do  not  think 
I  can  ever  put  better  than  I  have  done  here,  what 
I  should  wish  to  say  to  each  of  them  when  his  time 
comes.' 

In  1904  he  became  President  of  the  British 
Gynaecological  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
Fellow  from  its  inception.  His  '  Inaugural  Address  '  ^ 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  speaking  out  very 
strongly  on  a  subject  about  which  for  some  years 

1  This  address  was  subsequently  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  at  the  request  of  the  students  who  heard  it. 

2  Bri(.  Med.  Journal,  1904,  vol.  i.  p.  427.  '  The 
Diminishing  Birthrate.'     Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Co.\. 
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he  had  been  greatly  disquieted — the  decUne  of  the 
birthrate,  not  only  in  England  but  in  the  whole 
of  Western  Europe.  '  His  outspoken  denunciation 
of  the  evils  which  underUe  this  great  social  fact 
made  a  remarkable  impression  on  the  thoughtful 
laity.' 

In  February  1906,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Knowles,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  he 
wrote  an  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After,  on  the  same  subject.  The 
concluding  words  of  this  article  show  how  he  could 
touch  all  themes  with  liigh  poetic  thought  and 
feeMng.  '  I  have  always  held  that  the  great  ideal 
of  the  large  and  cultured  family,  where  plain  living, 
high  thinking  and  holy  aspiration  are  the  three 
great  features  of  the  upbringing,  is  the  very  highest 
ideal  of  civilisation.  ...  It  may  be  generations 
before  the  old  traditions  are  entirely  lost,  but  the 
old  order  is  already  changing.  I  am  not,  I  will 
not  be,  whoUy  pessimistic.  Some  good  will  arise 
out  of  evil,  though  I  cannot  but  foresee  that  the 
good  wiU  have  its  sorrowful  side. 

'  Some  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  our  boys  and 
girls  will  be,  nay,  are  already  being,  repelled  by 
modern  married  life,  and  all  its  dangerous  atmo- 
sphere. They  may  hardly  know  the  reason  of 
their  choice,  but  an  increasing  number  of  these 
'  best '  will  instinctively  choose  in  the  future  the 
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life  of  the  brotherhood  or  convent,  where  there 
appears  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  peace  and  satis- 
faction of  the  heavenly  walk,  rather  than  a  hfe, 
however  alluring,  which  never  will  have,  which 
never  can  have,  the  continuous  sanction  and  pre- 
sence and  blessing  of  the  Highest.  A  new  '  quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail '  will  arise.  We  shall  not  lack 
our  Percevales  and  Galahads,  nor  Sir  Percevale's 
sister,  nor  good  Sir  Bors  ;  but  when  the  cultured 
family  of  knightly  sons,  and  queen-like  daughters, 
has  vanished,  and  given  place  to  the  menage  of 
one,  the  sacred  fellowship  of  the  Table  Round  will 
once  again  be  broken.' 

The  poem  '  The  Refusal  of  Life,'  on  p.  66,  affords 
a  still  more  beautiful  example  of  this  power.  He 
hoped  it  might  perhaps  touch  some  one  whom 
nothing  else  would  reach. 

The  same  year,  1906,  saw  the  pubhcation  of 
what  was  perhaps  the  flower  of  his  literary  work 
— The  Coming  of  the  Saints :  Imaginations  and 
Studies  in  early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
The  motto  he  prefixed  to  this  book :  '  Heresy  to 
the  heretic,  and  Religion  to  the  Orthodox,  but  the 
bloom  of  the  rose-petal  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
perfume-seller,'  together  with  the  Introduction, 
disarms  hostile  criticism,  and  the  book  has  certainly 
the  rare  quahty  of  appealing  to  readers  of  many 
different  types,  and  of  different  phases  of  beUef — 
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to  devout  Churchmen,  Dissenters  and  Roman 
CathoUcs  aUke.  It  was  very  favourably  reviewed 
both  by  the  AthencBum  and  the  Acadeyny. 

To  him  it  was  simply  a  labour  of  love,  written 
during  the  course  of  many  years — in  the  intervals 
of  his  professional  work.  It  involved  a  consider- 
able amount  of  hard  reading,  and  patient  investi- 
gation, but  this  was  always  a  joy  to  him.  He 
visited  the  shrines  and  other  places  of  interest, 
about  which  he  writes,  durmg  his  summer  hohdays, 
and  his  chapter  '  On  Pilgrimage  '  will  be  found 
not  the  least  attractive  in  the  book. 

It  was  in  1906,  too,  that  he  gave,  anonymously, 
to  the  University  of  Birmingham,  a  '  Gaudy-Song,* 
of  which  he  wrote  both  the  music  and  the  humour- 
ous Latin  verse.  This,  with  its  swmging  melody 
and  rousing  chorus,  has,  to  use  a  popular  phrase, 
quite  '  caught  on,'  and  is  sung  by  the  students  at 
all  the  University  functions. 

The  opening  of  the  new  and  well-equipped 
Women's  Hospital  at  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  in 
1905,  had  been  the  culmination  of  the  hopes  and 
endeavours  of  many  years — both  on  the  part  of 
the  general  committee,  and  of  the  medical  board, 
of  which  as  senior  surgeon  he  was  chairman.  This 
seemed  to  promise  a  fresh  period  of  operative  work 
under  better  conditions.  But,  for  him,  it  was  not 
to  be. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1907  that  an  attack  of 
influenza  brought  on  some  heart-trouble,  showing 
itself  in  intermittent  attacks  of  pain  and  breath- 
lessness.  He  could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up 
the  work  which  was  his  very  life.  Even  in  the 
following  year,  when  more  serious  illness  compelled 
his  retirement  for  fully  nine  months,  he  resumed 
his  surgical  and  professorial  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  autumn  session,  and  continued  it  through 
the  spring  session  of  1909.  As  he  said  aftenvards, 
the  power  he  felt  of  '  puUing  himself  together  '  for 
work  blinded  him  to  the  gravity  of  his  real  con- 
dition. 

'  An  angel  stood  in  the  doorway, 
As  I  came  home  : 
"  I  have  sometimes  wondered,"  I  said, 
"  When  you  would  come. 

Have  you  my  Lord  the  King's  command 

To  send  for  me  ? 
To-night,  or  is  it  to-morrow? 

When  will  it  be?" 

"  Nothing  of  this  I  know, "  he  said, 

"  But  a  gift  I  bring. 
Something  heavy  and  dark  and  rich, 

The  gift  of  the  King,— 


Something  to  keep  and  to  wear, 

Lest  you  forget, 
Life  is  a  trust  and  time  is  passing. 

The  end  is  a  debt." 
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I  took  it  that  night  and  wore  it, 

('Twas  easy  to  wear) 
No  one  knew  that  I  carried  it, 

Or  knew  it  was  there. 

Scarcely  I  knew  it  myself  sometimes. 

But  my  face  grew  grey — 
(The  thing  pressed  harder  and  heavier 

Every  day). 

I  needed  to  rest  in  the  morning, 

To  rest  and  be  still, 
My  breath  came  laboured  and  quick 

As  I  climbed  the  hill. 

,  Still  I  was  able  to  work, 
And  again  and  again, 
Found  comfort  and  rest  in  labour. 
And  freedom  from  pain. 

Never  before  had  I  felt  more  fit 

To  do  my  work  well, 
Never  before  more  knowledge  and  skill. 

Or  power  to  excel. 

And  suddenly  God  made  my  fingers 

To  rest  and  be  still, 
Henceforth  I  only  could  suffer. 

And  wait  His  will. 

I  kissed  the  dust  of  my  home  of  work, 

When  no  one  could  see — 
I  choked  the  sob  in  my  throat. 

For  it  had  to  be." 

This,  found  scribbled  among  his  papers,  reveals 
more  than  any  other  words  can  do,  what  it  cost 
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him  to  resign  his  work  at  the  hospital  he  loved  so 
dearly,  and  subsequently  his  Chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    But  '  it  had  to  be.' 

For  many  weeks  he  suffered  greatly,  being  unable 
to  rest  lying  down,  but  his  chief  thought  was  always 
for  those  he  loved,  and  for  those  who,  suffering 
like  himself,  could  not  have  the  same  loving  care 
and  attention  that  he  had.  The  last  message  he 
gave  was  his  love  to  everybody  and  to  '  all  the 
poor  people.'  This  makes  it  very  fitting  that  his 
name  should  be  associated  with  a  Home  of  Rest 
for  the  Dying  in  connection  with  the  Women's 
Hospital.^ 

'  For  him  in  these  later  days  the  road  was  steep, 
and  the  toiler  faint,  but  he  fared  on  hopefully, 
and  at  last  reached  the  goal,  with  the  delectable 
land  clear  before  his  steady  and  placid  eye.' 

Those  who  love  him  rejoice  that  he  was  spared 
many  months  or  years  of  conscious  loss  of  bodily 
and  mental  vigour,  and  that  the  end  came  sud- 
denly, as  he  would  have  wished  it,  without  pain  or 
struggle. 

He  passed  from  us  on  the  day  before  his  fifty- 
ninth  birthday,  26th  February  1910. 

The  opening  poem  in  this  little  book  gives  the 
keynote  of  his  life  and  character.    He  never  sought 

1  Taylor  Memorial  Home  of  Rest,  Spaikhill,  Birming- 
ham. 
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praise  or  recognition  from  his  fellows,  and  when 
it  came  he  received  it  as  a  pleasurable  surprise. 
He  was  profoundly  convinced  that  every  one  else 
was  reaUy  better  than  himself,  and  he  had  the 
greatest  reverence  for  the  individuahty  of  others. 
This  gave  him  infinite  patience  with  their  diffi- 
culties and  failings,  and  must  have  been  the 
ultimate  source  of  his  wide  toleration  and  power 
of  sympathy  with  characters  the  most  diverse. 
With  all  this,  he  was  uncompromising  where 
principle  was  concerned.  What  he  was  to  the 
outside  world,  that  and  much  more  he  was  in  the 
home — unfaihngly  courteous  and  considerate, 
patient  and  self-forgetful,  the  ever-ready  friend, 
the  wise  counsellor,  the  born  peacemaker.  Mean 
and  petty  thoughts,  ignoble  strife,  or  jealousies  died 
in  his  presence.  As  a  friend  said  of  him  :  '  His 
was  so  spiritual  a  nature  that  he  helped  many 
more  than  he  knew.'  His  sense  of  humour  was  one 
of  his  most  charming  characteristics,  showing  itself 
constantly  in  many  an  amusing  anecdote,  pun,  or 
quaint  parody.  A  man  of  few  words,  and  those 
always  temperate,  he  would  poke  fun  at  those  who 
talked  in  superlatives,  telling  them  that  on  some 
really  great  occasion  they  would  find  themselves 
speechless.  To  have  a  quiet  talk  with  him  upon 
any  subject  of  doubt  or  difficulty  was  to  receive 
some  widening  or  deepening  of  one's  mental  vision. 
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A  question — and  then  perhaps  a  long  silence : 
these  silences  one  learned  to  love — and  then  a 
new  point  of  view  would  be  given  you,  something 
to  treasure  and  to  guard,  something  most  likely  to 
think  out  for  yourself.  He  never  seemed  to  take 
a  stereotyped  view  of  anything,  or  to  leave  a 
subject  as  he  found  it.  This  power,  together  with 
his  infinite  perseverance,  no  doubt,  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  his  professional  work.  He 
has  been  said  by  those  who  know  to  have  been 
as  valuable  as  a  physician  as  a  surgeon. 

A  man  of  deep  reserve,  as  regards  himself,  it 
may  seem  astonishing  that  he  has  laid  bare  his 
intimate  thoughts  and  feelings  as  he  has  done  in 
his  poetr)'.  But  tliis  was  to  him,  like  his  music,  a 
communing  with  the  Infinite — a  surrendering  of 
himself,  as  the  artist  must  ever  do,  to  the  '  Great 
Angel ' — that  He  '  may  make  music  in  your  dust.' 
The  conviction  that  God  can  and  does  speak  through 
you  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  others  led 
him,  as  he  came  near  to  death,  to  desire  the  publica- 
tion of  these  verses. 

Among  his  papers  were  found  the  following  lines, 
written  when  he  was  quite  young — hardly  more 
than  twenty.  Did  he  not,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  given  to  many  of  us,  live  to  fulfil  his  ideal  ? 


I  ask  no  name, 
But  out  of  my  tomb  to  rise, 
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A  voice — 
To  whisper  in  untrodden  ways 
Celestial  harmonies. 

But  1  would  kiss  the  weary  lips  unknown, 

And  breathe  the  Breath,  Breath  of  the  Living  GOD 

On  dying  lips  and  fading  faiths — and  speak 

God's  comfortable  whispers  of  the  wind 

And  wondrous  yearnings  of  the  murmuring  sea 

To  burdened  hearts — 

And  carry  sunshine  of  His  Countenance 

To  darkened  homes — the  messenger 

Forgotten  in  the  sweetness  of  the  message — 

The  poor  musician  all  unheeded  in 

The  music  of  the  Master — His,  Who  taught 

There  lies  no  merit  in  the  noblest  words, 

Yet  speaking  them — none  in  the  noblest  deeds, 

Yet  doing  them — none  in  the  noblest  life. 

Yet  living  it.' 
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THE    DOORKEEPER 

AND   OTHER   POEMS 


THE  DOORKEEPER 

'  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  House  of  my  GOD 
than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  ungodliness.' 

To  keep  God's  door — 
I  am  not  fit. 

I  would  not  ask  for  more 
Than  this — 

To  stand  or  sit 
Upon  the  threshold  of  God's  House 
Out  of  the  reach  of  sin, 
To  open  wide  His  door 
To  those  who  come, 
To  welcome  Home 
His  children  and  His  poor  : 
To  wait  and  watch 
The  gladness  on  the  face  of  those 
That  are  within  : 
Sometimes  to  catch 
A  glimpse  or  trace  of  those 
I  love  the  best,  and  know 

A 


THE  DOORKEEPER 


That  all  I  faUed  to  be, 
And  all  I  failed  to  do, 
Has  not  suf&ced 
To  bar  them  from  the  Tree 
Of  Life,  the  Paradise  of  God, 
The  Face  of  Christ. 


'THE  HOLLOW  LAND' 


'  THE  HOLLOW  LAND  ' 

'  Christ  keep  the  hollow  land 
All  the  summertide.' 

William  Morris. 


Fair  lies  the  Hollow  Land, 
River,  down  and  wood, 

Though  we  may  not  understand 
All  the  Master  could. 

Mist  on  the  higher  hills — 

Cloud  of  angel-wings — 
Sunlight  filters  through  them,  fills 

AU  the  heart  of  things. 

Sing  through  the  HoUow  Land, 
Wind  and  bird  and  bee, 

Songs  no  one  can  understand 
But  the  pure  and  free. 

Shine  through  the  leafy  copse. 
Beams  of  Mary's  sun  ; 

Silver  all  the  high  tree-tops, 
White  of  Mary's  moon  ; 

Sparkle  on  the  still  dew-drops. 
Stars  of  Mary's  crown. 


■THE  HOLLOW  LAND' 


Cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 

Sheep  upon  the  plain, 
Grazing  with  contented  wills 

In  the  sun  and  rain  : — 

Colour  of  Queen  Mary's  dower, 
Golden  yellow  sheaves, 

Redness  of  the  poppy  flower, 
Greenness  of  the  leaves  : — 

Savour  of  the  salt  sea-spray. 

Dancing  on  the  down, 
Fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay 

Nearer  to  the  town  : — 

Gladness  of  the  May-time, 
Summer  sun  and  showers, 

Happy  work  in  day-time. 
Sleep  in  restful  hours  : — 

All  are  in  the  story, 

How  God  made  things  good. 
In  a  glad  and  golden  glory 

Of  His  Fatherhood. 


Underneath  the  Hollow  Land 

Lie  the  quiet  dead, 
Helpless  lies  the  helpful  hand, 

Low  the  lofty  head. 


'  THE  HOLLOW  LAND  ' 


Hearts  above  are  aching 

In  a  hopeless  strife, 
Little  ones  are  waking 

Into  light  and  life. 

And  though  fair  the  Hollow  Land 

In  a  passing  show, 
-Those  who  feel  and  understand 

All  its  beauty,  know 

That  its  fashion  changeth, 
That  the  times  are  set ; 

God  alone  arrangeth 
Without  stay  or  '  let.' 

And  the  sun  we  cherish 
Must  grow  old  and  dim, 

And  the  world  must  perish 
When  apart  from  him. 

Life  in  the  Hollow  Land 
Is  of  months  and  years  ; 

All  the  life  of  aU  the  land 
Is  a  Ufe  of  tears. 


So  the  Lord  of  all  things, 
Caring  for  His  own. 

Even  for  the  smaU  things, 
Left  His  golden  throne. 


'THE  HOLLOW  LAND' 


Down  the  mystic  stairway, 
To  the  bourne  of  earth, 

Of  the  womb  of  Mary, 
By  a  human  birth. 


Came  the  Sun  of  Heahng 
Above  human  ken, 

All  His  might  conceahng 
From  the  sons  of  men. 


That  He  might  precede  them. 

Out  of  pain  and  strife. 
Head  them,  join  them,  teach  them,  lead 
them 

Into  fuller  hfe. 


For  the  hfe  diurnal 
Waxeth  old  and  dim  ; 

Love  and  life  eternal 
Rest  alone  in  Him  ! 


All  is  in  the  story 

How  the  Christ  brought  good 
In  a  costly  crimson  glory 

Of  His  Brotherhood. 


'  THE  HOLLOW  LAND ' 


IV 
Now  His  Voice  is  calling,  calling, 

Through  all  after  years, 
To  the  weak  and  falling, 

To  each  one  that  hears. 

To  each  one  that  hearkens. 

Hearkens  and  obeys, 
When  the  land-light  darkens. 

And  the  listener  prays. 

If  he  follow,  follow, 

This  shall  lead  him  on 
Over  mountain,  mere  and  hollow 

Till  his  journey  's  done. 

Light  before  him,  mystic, 
Shall  surround  his  way. 

Food  Divine  and  Eucharistic, 
Feed  him  day  by  day. 

These  shall  lead  him  slowly. 

By  an  unknown  road. 
To  the  pure  and  holy. 

To  the  Face  of  God  ! 

Out  of  coward  dreamings 
To  the  brave  and  true. 

Out  of  phantom  seemings 
To  the  earth  made  new. 


•THE  HOLLOW  LAND' 


Shine  through  the  leafy  copse, 
Beams  of  Mary's  sun  ; 

Silver  all  the  high  tree-tops, 
White  of  Mary's  moon  ; 

Sparkle  on  the  still  dew-drops. 
Stars  of  Mary's  crown. 

Christ  keeps  the  Hollow  Land, 

Let  her  sons  rejoice  ; 
I  may  hold  His  loving  Hand, 

I  may  hear  His  Voice. 

Kenning  is  for  those  who  '  can,' 
Lo  !   'tis  summer  weather, 

Man  and  God,  and  God  and  man 
Walk  the  Land  together  ! 


'GOD  LEADS  ME' 


GOD  LEADS  ME' 


God  leads  me  ! 

Through  all  the  old  unquiet  years, 
Shadowed  ^y  failure  and  by  sin, 
When  selfish  grief  and  selfish  fears 
Made  all  the  way  I  stumbled  in 
A  mystery  of  darkness — still 
I  think  He  led  me.     Looking  back 
It  seems  to  me  His  Blessed  Will 
Fashioned  my  Ufe,  and  any  lack 
Of  presence  or  of  riches  or  of  power 
Were  angels  in  disguise. 
However  much  I  hungered  for 
A  present  earthly  paradise, 
God  held  me  ! 
f 

II 
Then— 

I  did  not  know  it — I  was  blind — 
I  would  not  know  it :  hence  my  sin. 
I  did  not  care  to  seek  and  find 
The  Hands  outstretched  to  take  me  in. 


'GOD  LEADS  ME' 


Those  loving  Hands  I  thrust  aside, 
The  while  I  walked  in  devious  ways, 
Uplifted  by  my  fooUsh  pride. 
Affecting  scorn  of  blame  or  praise, 
While  all  my  way  was  hedged  about 
By  the  same  pierced  Hands  of  Christ, 
And  angels  wondered  I  could  flout 
The  Love  so  vainly  sacrificed. 

Ill 

Now — 

Dull  as  I  am,  I  want  to  learn. 

Earth  is  my  school,  God's  Will  my  book ; 

And  though  my  thoughts  be  wild,  and  turn 

Away  from  Him — dear  Master,  look, 

I  bring  them  back,  I  hold  Thy  Feet ! 

Let  me  not  loose  Thee  till  the  sense 

Of  all  Thy  love,  the  bitter-sweet 

Of  all  Thy  pain  for  me,  burn  out 

My  wicked  disobedience. 

Blind,  blind  as  I  am,  restore  my  sight. 

Turn  Thou  my  darkness  to  Thy  light, 

And  let  me  see 

Thou  leadest  me  ! 

IV 

Henceforth — 

Nothing  in  all  the  days  that  were 

Shall  be  so  sweet  as  in  the  days  to  come. 


'GOD  LEADS  ME' 


My  times  are  in  Thy  Hands,  and  there, 
There  is  my  rest,  my  refuge  and  my  home. 
Even  to-day,  when  I  am  tried, 
And  all  my  lusts  are  crucified. 
Even  to-day  I  will  look  up 
Into  the  Face  of  Christ  ! 
And  as  I  take  the  cup 
He  bids  me  drink,  as  one  that  answereth, 
I  will  thank  God,  I  will  rejoice, 
I  wiU  go  with  Him  through  this  gate  of  death, 
Singing  with  glad  contented  voice, 
God  leads  me ! 


BY  THE  WEISSE  LUTSCHINE 


BY  THE  'WEISSE  LUTSCHINE,'  LAUTER- 
BRUNNEN 

June  1894 

Thou  hast  drunk  of  the  snows  of  heaven, 

Where  only  the  angels  have  trod. 
Bathed  in  the  light  which  no  man  hath  seen, 

O  River  of  God  ! 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  thou  hast  fought, 

As  one  of  His  giants  must  do  : — 
The  great  rocks  are  rent,  the  barriers  are  not. 

The  torrent  breaks  through ! 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  life, 
Thou  hast  health  in  thy  cleansing  wave, 

The  labour  and  stress  of  thy  ceaseless  strife 
Is  mighty  to  save. 

The  parched  dry  lands  of  the  hills  grow  green. 

The  flowers  break  forth  into  bloom. 
The  valleys  rejoice  where  the  waters  have  been, 

The  harvest  comes  home. 


BY  THE  WEISSE  LVTSCHINE 


O  River  of  God,  streaming  down  from  the  height, 

O  fountain  of  life  and  of  joy  ! 
In  thy  fine  cool  air  my  heart  grows  light 

As  the  heart  of  a  boy  ! 

And  fancy  plays  freely  as  sunlight  fades 

In  face  of  the  coming  night, 
And  angels  float  down  the  long  cascades 

In  garments  of  white. 

And  voices  I  hear,  holy  voices  that  talk 
Of  the  presence  of  Christ  :  can  it  be 

That  the  Lord  of  Love  may  Himself  deign  to  walk 
In  His  garden  with  me  ? 

0  Voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  stillness  of  even 
Speak  that  Thy  servant  may  hear. 

How  can  I  cUmb  the  mountain  to  heaven  ? 
The  land  is  not  near — 

It  is  very  far  off,  and  the  road  must  be  steep, 
It  is  holy  and  pure  and  white, 

1  must  brave  the  snows,  I  must  chmb  or  creep 
My  way  to  the  height. 

But  to-night  I  have  seen  the  land  that  I  seek, 

And  nothing  shall  make  me  afraid  ; 
Some  day,  God  helping  me,  there  on  the  peak 

My  feet  shall  tread. 


14  CARCASSONNE 


CARCASSONNE 


I  WATCH  and  wait. 

The  City  gate 

Stands  open,  but  no  horsemen  pass. 

Where  once  fair  dames  and  squires 

Went  up  and  down 

In  Carcassonne 

Rank  tufts  of  grass 

Are  growing  : — 

Battlements  and  spires 
Stand  as  of  old, 
But  where  is  all  the  stir, 
The  colour  and  the  life. 
The  warder's  challenge  and  the  herald's  call, 
The  glory  and  the  strife. 
That  throbbed  and  rolled 
Through  all  the  ways  of  her 
From  every  gateway  in  the  outer  wall 
Unto  the  topmost  crown 
Of  Carcassonne  ? 
This  is  the  place,  but  far  away 
Is  that  which  made  it  home  to  me 
And  full  of  sweetness.     All 


CARCASSONNE 


The  goodly  company 

I  used  to  meet 

Day  after  day, 

At  court  and  festival, 

Is  gone,  for  ever  gone  ! 

No  human  voices  greet 

My  coming.     I  am  all  alone 

In  Carcassonne. 


Lopg  years  agone 

In  Carcassonne 

The  knights  went  riding  to  the  West 

And  he  rode  with  them — 

Charles-le-Roy — 
I  know  not  what  the  bourne  or  quest, 
I  only  know  that  he,  my  joy, 
My  love,  my  best. 
That  day  went  from  me,  down 
The  long  narrow  winding  street  and  so 
Into  the  open  country. 
On  and  on. 

Beyond  the  river  where  the  poplars  grow, 
Beyond  where  I  could  watch  him. 
On  and  on. 

Beyond  where  I  could  see. 
And  far  away — from  me 

And  Carcassonne. 


l6  CARCASSONNE 


Within  the  gate, 

As  now  I  wait, 

I  watched  and  waited  years  ago  ; 

I  hid  within  the  gate's  recess. 

And  as  the  cavalcade  passed  through, 

I  took  advantage  of  the  press 

And  touched  his  hand  : — 

He  turned  aside  where  now  I  stand, 

He  bent  towards  me  from  his  seat. 

And  whispered — but  no  word  was  lost — 

(I  know  no  single  word  I  lost) 

'  God  keep  you,  sweet, 

Wait  for  me  here.     I  shall  return. 

I  shall  be  back  at  Pentecost.' 
And  then,  and  then,  with  grave  concern. 
My  forehead  and  my  hair  he  kissed. 
While  I  saw  dimly  through  my  tears. 
As  in  a  bitter  bhnding  mist. 
His  loving  face — the  sun  that  shone 
Upon  the  helmets  and  the  spears 
As  all  went  down 

From  Carcassonne. 


For  centuries. 

In  Paradise, 

I  have  been  praying  that  we  meet. 


CARCASSONNE 


But  since  God  does  not  grant  my  prayer 

As  yet — 

Down  all  the  echoing  golden  stair 

I  come.     I  climb  the  little  street, 

And  stand,  a  patient  wistful  ghost, 

Within  the  dear  old  City  gate, 

Waiting  the  coming  of  the  host, 

My  lover's  day  of  Pentecost, 

So  that,  however  late 

He  be,  when  all  is  done 

He  still  shall  find  me 

Waiting  on 

At  Carcassonne. 


O  Charles-le-Roy 
My  love,  my  life, 
God  set  you  free  ! 
Surely  to-day  the  strife 
Must  soon  be  ended 
And  the  devoir  done  ! 
Come  back  to  me, 
Come  back  to  me. 
At  Carcassonne  ! 


MINEHEAD 


MINEHEAD 

August  1909 

Around  the  bases  of  the  hills 
Washes  the  murmuring  sea, 

And  up  the  steep  the  hamlet  cUmbs 
To  where  I  fain  would  be — 

Out  on  the  open  moor — and  far 
From  narrow  lowland  ways, 

Free  of  the  air  and  earth  and  sky 
As  in  primeval  days. 

Just  half-way  up  the  sheltering  hill 
The  old  grey  Church  looks  down, 

The  Warden  of  the  Uttle  port 
And  of  the  quaint  Church-Town. 

Not  only  for  the  folk  at  home 
She  Ufts  her  hands  in  prayer, 

But  also  for  her  folk  abroad. 
Her  folk  of  '  everywhere.' 

For  on  the  outer  wall  is  carved 

'  Pray  Jesu  and  Marie  ' 
Home  to  the  sheltering  harbour,  '  send 

Oure  neyghboure  safehe.' 


MINEHEAD 


And  far  away,  I  like  to  think, 
The  old  stones  pray  for  me 

'  Lord,  if  he  wanders,  bring  him  back, 
Dear  Jesu  and  Marie.' 


Not  aU  unlike,  may  '  hving  stones,' 

Carven  with  heavenly  grace. 
Set  in  a  shrine  '  not  made  with  hands  ' 

And  in  a  higher  place — 

Be  always  offering  silent  prayer 

To  God,  for  mine  and  me, 
'  Oh  keep  them  safe  and  bring" them  home. 

Lord  Jesu  and  Marie.' 


IN  TIME  OF  TROUBLE 


IN  TIME  OF  TROUBLE 


We  work  and  pray  the  whole  day  long, 

The  day  is  often  dreary, 
Night  falls  apace,  the  shadows  throng, 

And  hands  and  brain  are  weary. 

And  stiU  in  spite  of  toil  and  pains 
The  work  is  always  growing. 

While  weaker,  slower  through  the  veins 
The  life-blood  stream  is  flowing. 

And  aU  the  pride  and  joy  in  life. 
Which  nothing  can  dissever 

From  power  in  confhct  and  in  strife 
Seem  lost  and  gone  for  ever. 

Lord,  give  us  strength  Thy  Will  to  do, 
Lord,  give  us  strength  to  suffer, — 

The  road  is  rough,  the  rests  are  few. 
The  road  to-day  seems  rougher. 


IN  TIME  OP  TROUBLE 


Our  feet  are  aching  as  we  tread, 
We  cannot  keep  from  sighing 

A  passing  wish  that  we  were  dead 
To  end  this  daily  dying. 

Jesus,  our  only  Hope  and  Stay, 
Jesus,  our  Lord  and  Master, 

What  though  scant  sunshine  fall  our  way. 
But  darkness  and  disaster, 

Thou  art  our  Sun.     If  Thou  be  nigh 

'  No  lower  joys  shall  please  us  ; 
Our  longing  hearts  find  voice  :  we  cry 
Nothing  but  Jesus,  Jesus  ! 


VITA  MY  STIC  A 


VITA  MYSTICA 

O  Presence  !  whom  I  dimly  know, 
Whose  coming  is  as  winds  that  blow 
A  healing  fragrance  pure  and  sweet  : 
O  Voice  !  that  in  the  crowded  street 
Sometimes  enthrals  me  with  a  word, 
Spoken  within  yet  dimly  heard — 

Spirit !  Whose  soft  restraining  touch 

Holds  me  from  loving  overmuch 

The  things  of  time  and  earthly  sense ; 

Who  leads  me  towards  some  region  whence 

There  comes  a  finer,  purer  air. 

Most  meet  for  love  and  praise  and  prayer — 

Too  fine,  alas  !  for  mortal  breath. 
For  one  who  daily  travaileth 
In  worldly-wise  :  yet  in  the  hope 
To  learn  Thy  secrets,  lo  !  I  grope 
Out  of  this  denser  world  to  find 
Diviner  love  and  loftier  mind. 

Love  !  be  Thou  with  me,  let  me  see 
But  once  His  Face  Who  leadeth  me. 
Give  me  to  curb  the  thoughts  that  bar 
From  me  the  Touch,  the  Voice,  the  Star, 
The  sense  of  strength  on  which  I  lean 
When  nothing  earthly  comes  between. 


VITA  MYSTICA 


Lord,  make  me  willing  to  be  taught, 
Responsive  to  the  in-breathed  thought, 
And  though  I  see  not  Him  Who  bears 
The  torch  before  me  on  the  stairs 
That  lead  me  upward  : — stUl,  I  pray 
For  grace  to  follow  day  by  day. 

And  though  I  follow  from  afar 
The  light  which  seems  more  like  a  star 
Than  as  a  lamp  to  guide  me  home, 
Have  mercy  on  me  !     Lord,  I  come 
'With  thankful  heart,  yet  craving  more 
Thy  Light  around  me,  as  before. 

That  Light  in  which  the  pilgrim  sees 
Thy  world  with  all  its  mysteries, 
Thy  saints  around  him  as  a  host, 
The  armies  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  finds,  in  spite  of  shame  and  sin. 
Thy  Love  without  him  as  within. 

In  which  all  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
Are  viewed  by  him  in  ecstasy ; 
And  from  the  height  of  mountain-calms 
He  sees  God's  way,  he  hears  His  psalms 
Echoing  from  peaks  as  yet  untrod. 
Whose  snows  are  all  ablaze  with  God  ! 
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EPIPHANY 

I 
My  heart  should  be 
A  cradle  for  my  Lord. 
But  in  this  caravansery 
Of  mine,  if  I  should  look, 
Shall  I  find  room  for  Him  ? 
To-night  I  took 
The  lanthorn  of  God's  Word, 
The  candle  of  His  Law, 
And  searched  within  : — 
And  everywhere  I  saw 
Nothing  but  loathsomeness  and  sin. 
I  am  ashamed  and  self -abhorred. 
Have  I  no  stable  and  no  stall 
For  Him  Who  should  have  best 
Of  all  my  best,  seeing  that  He  is  so 
Much  higher  than  the  rest 
And  Lord  of  all  ? 

11 
Over  the  mountain-passes,  far 
Across  the  desert. 
Guided  by  a  star, 


EPIPHANY 


The  wise  men  come  a-questing 
And  a-seeking  all  the  way — 
'  We  have  heard  of  Christ  and  Christians, 
And  for  us  there  is  no  resting 
Till  we  find  Him — 
O  brother-pilgrim,  where  is 
Christ  to-day  ?  ' 


I  would  be  truthful,  and  alas  ! 

My  lips  are  dumb, 

The  wise  men  with  their  presents  pass  : 

Dare  I  cry  out  to  them 

'  O  pilgrim-seekers,  come ! 

Here  in  my  Bethlehem 

Behold  the  Lord  '  ? 

What  if  they  came  and  searched  and  found, 

Beyond  my  simple  word, 

No  proof,  no  ground 

For  what  I  would  express — 

Nothing  to  keep  and  guard. 

Nothing  to  serve  and  love. 

Nothing  but  emptiness  ! 

O  awful  thought ! — 

The  wise  men  disillusioned  and  annoyed. 

An  empty  crib,  a  cheerless  void, 

WTiere  Christ  is  not ! 
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IV 

Over  my  eyes  a  dark  cloud  swims, 

And  far  below 

I  hear  the  sound  of  Christmas  hymns 

Across  the  snow. 

Lord,  in  my  hands  I  hold  my  heart, 

Sweep  out  the  dust  from  every  part, 

Cast  out  the  stranger  guests  of  sin, 

Jesu  and  Mary,  enter  in  ! 

That  I  may  be 

One  with  my  Lord, 

And  all  may  see 

I  dwell  with  Christ 

And  Christ  in  me. 
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ROMSEY,   1874 


Surely  I  know  yon  tree-topped  ridge 

Hiding  the  upper  mere, 
The  wiUows  on  the  bank — the  bridge 

Across  the  roaring  weir — 

The  bridge  whose  ag6d  timbers  shake, 

And  as  I  tread  them  seem 
To  part  beneath  my  feet  and  break — 

The  lazy  dark  mill-stream — 

The  long  low  stretch  of  meadow-land 
Where  darkness  ovenvhelms 

The  distant  church  in  night, — the  grand 
Old  avenue  of  elms — 


Transfigured  all  the  country  lies, 

Royally  robed  in  white. 
As  Heaven's  unnumbered  glories  rise 

This  Pentecostal  night. 
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Deep  in  the  moving  waters  glow 
The  mirrored  hghts  of  God, 

The  glistening  ripples  ebb  and  flow 
Against  the  margin-sod. 

And  winds  sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 

Mysteriously  sing 
Strange  secrets  of  the  far-away 

In  the  ears  of  evening. 


Light  of  the  World  !  in  me  be  light, 
Let  Thine  own  Ukeness  shine 

Within  and  through  me — pure  and  white. 
Till  all  my  will  be  Thine. 

Infinite  Voice  of  inspired  songs 

Come,  and  in  solemn  gust 
Of  sacred  Pentecostal  tongues, 

Make  music  in  my  dust ! 
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Temple  Grafton,  1906 

Oh  sweet  it  is  in  harvest-time,  in  harvest- time, 

To  reap  the  fruits  of  labour, 
To  work  afield  from  early  prime 

With  thankfulness  for  neighbour  ; 
To  hear  the  '  binder  '  whirring,  whirring, 

Along  the  cornfield's  border, 
And  watch  the  great  sheaves  one  by  one 

Fall  in  their  place  and  order. 

Oh  sweet  it  is  in  harvest-time,  in  harvest-time, 

To  prove  the  ancient  story, 
That  work  is  best  from  East  to  West, 

And  brings  a  crown  of  glory  : — 
To  watch  the  wain  with  loaded  grain 

Home  to  the  rick-yard  moving 
Full  of  the  gain  that  comes  from  pain 

When  work  is  one  with  loving. 

Then  in  the  building  of  the  rick 

To  share  the  joy  of  making — 
The  sheaf  held  poised,  the  answering  '  pick,' 

The  offering  and  the  taking — 
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The  outer  sheaves  with  grain  turned  in, 

The  corners  moulded  squarely, 
And  last  the  shelving  sides  that  win 

The  topmost  centre  fairly. 

And  sweet  it  is  in  winter-time,  in  winter-time, 

To  count  the  stores  provided, 
And  think  of  all  the  '  hinter-time ' 

While  God  the  increase  guided. 
Wlien  He  and  I  worked  hand  in  hand. 

And  under  me  as  warden. 
Out  of  the  waste  and  barren  land, 

Grew  God's  own  Eden-garden  ! 

And  will  it  not  be  sweeter  stiU, 

When  all  that 's  dark  grows  clearer, 
And  I  may  do  God's  perfect  Will 

In  nearer  ways  and  dearer — 
Again  to  watch  the  great  sheaves  come, 

All  in  the  Harvest  weather. 
And  keep  with  Him  our  Harvest-Home, 

The  last  of  Feasts  together  ! 
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Blessed  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
Gazing  into  Jesus'  Face, 
Oh  that  I  His  Face  may  see  ! 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 

Blessed  Mary,  full  of  love, 
All  our  greatest  far  above. 
Oh  that  I  may  love  hke  thee  ; 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 

Blessed  Mary,  pure  and  white, 
May  my  sleep  be  sweet  to-night. 
Clean  and  holy  may  I  be  ! 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 

Blessed  Mary,  when  I  wake — 
Thy  work  was  for  Jesus'  sake — 
For  His  dear  ones  may  mine  be  ! 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 

Blessed  Mary,  patient  still, 
Quiet  under  blame  or  ill, 
Oh  that  I  may  silent  be  ! 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 
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Blessed  Mary,  borne  on  high, 
After  this  life,  oh  that  I 
In  thy  home  with  mine  may  be  ! 
Mother  Mary,  pray  for  me. 

Son  of  Mary,  Who  didst  bless 
Common  Ufe  with  hohness, 
Dwell  within  this  house,  and  be 
Lord  of  hfe  eternally  ! 
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What  are  the  secrets  of  the  surgeon's  life 

That  few  may  know  but  those  who,  breath  by  breath, 

Fight  with  iiim  in  his  never-ceasing  strife 
Against  the  hosts  of  evil  and  of  death  P 

The  unknown  burden-bearers  come  to  him 
With  bodies  overborne  by  weight  of  woe, 

Sometimes  he  has  swift  smiles  for  eyes  grown  dim, 
For  all  a  sympathy  they  feel  and  know. 

For  many  there  seems  naught  but  added  care, 
'  Something  that  must  be  done,'  (something  to  do) 

The  face  grows  troubled  in  the  surgeon's  chair. 
Hard  is  it  to  be  firm,  hard  to  be  true  1 

Yet  with  it  comes  the  light  of  hope  :  he  sees 

His  chance  of  battle,  and  with  God-given  power, 

Like  that  which  lit  the  face  of  Herakles 
The  night  of  mute  Alkestis'  darkest  hour. 

He  gathers  round  him  all  whom  earth  and  heaven 
May  give  to  aid  him  in  th'  expected  fray  : 

His  quiet  challenge  to  the  foe  is  given. 

He  steps  between  the  spoiler  and  his  prey. 
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All  in  the  room  of  Healing,  clothed  in  white, 
As  ministers  of  God's  appointing  stand, 

The  darkness  of  disease  is  bathed  in  Ught, 
The  fires  of  cleansing  are  at  their  command  : 

And,  step  by  step,  each  at  his  post  works  on. 
But  chiefly  he,  who,  with  clear  brain  and  will. 

Constrains  his  hands  until  the  task  be  done 
Which  sets  the  captive  free  from  bonds  of  iU. 

Yet  is  the  work  unfinished  ;  by  the  bed 

A  tireless  watch  is  kept  tiirough  days  to  come  ; 

The  watchers  and  the  sick  together  tread 

The  valley  of  strange  shadows  and  of  gloom  : 

And  lo  !  the  valley  ends  in  light  of  dawn  ! 

A  ray  of  sunshine  filters  through  the  night  ; 
The  curtains  of  the  window  are  withdrawn ; 

The  morning  floods  the  quiet  room  with  Ught. 

And  life  comes  back  :  something  perhaps  the  less. 

Something  of  evil  it  is  joy  to  lose, 
And   something   gained,  great    peace  and  thank- 
fulness 
And  new-found  power    (that   none  would   now 
refuse) 
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To  look  through  darkness  to  the  shining  stars, 
And  realise,  in  spite  of  vague  alarms. 

That  life  is  stronger  yet  than  bonds  and  bars, 
'  Beneath  me  are  the  everlasting  arms.' 

O  Master-Surgeon  !  if  my  sickness  need 
The  Hand  that  hurts  in  order  to  be  kind. 

If  growths  I  cannot  loose,  or  germs  that  breed 
Destroy  my  soul  and  wiU,  pervert  my  mind, 

Lo  !  I  would  come  to  Thy  consulting-room 
And  enter  as  a  patient  in  Thy  ward, 

However  grievous  be  Thy  searching  doom. 
Thy  ways,  past  finding  out,  obscure  and  hard. 

Let  me  but  have  the  blessing  of  Thy  smile  ' 

To  cheer  me  in  the  moment  of  distrust, 

Then,  take  and  loose  me  from  my  load  of  guile  ; 
Yet,  Lord,  remember  that  I  am  but  dust ! 

Give  me  kind  nurses  for  my  weary  couch. 
The  daily  visit  from  Thyself,  my  Lord, 

The  wiU  responsive  to  Thy  heahng  touch 
And  in  Thy  hkeness  all  my  soul  restored  ! 

So  may  I  never  see  the  look  of  grieved  surprise, 

The  shock  of  deep  unutterable  pain. 
The  saddest  look  of  all  in  human  eyes. 

When  some  great  deed  of  Love  seems  done  in  vain. 
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Little  brown  brothers  of  meadow  and  tree, 

'  Follow  us,  follow  us,  follow  us  home  !  ' 

Little  throats  praising  God  !     Why  should  not  we 

Here  where  the  sunbeams  are  dancing  with  glee. 

Where  Christ  spreads  a  canopy  leafy  and  taU, 

And  the  trees  stretch  for  miles  of  cathedral  wall. 

Follow  you,  foUow  you,  higher  and  higher  ? 

Here  it  is  dark,  but  the  hiUs  are  afire 

With  the  sunlight  of  morning,  whose  beams  come 

and  pass 
Through  the  Ught-swaying  leaves  to  the  sweet  forest 

grass. 
And,  longing  for  sunshine,  these  faces  of  ours 
Look  up  from  the  earth  with  the  primrose  flowers, 
And  break  into  laughter,  and  glory  and  praise 
With  the  song  of  the  birds,  to  the  Giver  of  Days  ! 


Brown-coated  brothers  of  Convent  and  street, 
*  Follow  us,  follow  us,  foUow  us  home,' 
Home,  where  the  night  and  morning  meet. 
Where  Christ  spreads  the  Feast  for  His  pilgrims  to 
eat, 
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And  the  stars  do  obeisance  to  sandalled  feet, 
Where  the  tapers  are  lighted,  the  sweet  bell  calls, 
And  our  thoughts  are  encompassed  by  holy  walls. 
Shall  we  not  follow  you,  higher  and  higher  ? 
Here  it  is  dark,  but  your  thoughts  are  afire 
With  the  faith  of  the  Martyrs  !    Shall  we  not  aspire  ? 
Walk  with  us,  talk  with  us,  teach  us  to  raise 
Our  eyes  to  God's  Presence,   our  hearts  to  His 

praise. 
So  that  habits  of  earth  and  of  perishing  things 
May  be  changed  for  the  clothing  of  angels'  wings. 


Dust  of  dear  souls  who  are  buried  and  gone, 

'  Follow  us,  follow  us,  follow  us  home.' 

Habit  of  grey,  and  habit  of  brown, 

Glory  of  race,  and  of  rank  laid  down. 

Shall  we  not  follow  yon  ?  willing  to  lose 

The  clothes  of  our  body,  our  habit,  our  shoes. 

For  the  hope  that  is  in  us,  the  clothing  of  Light, 

The  habit  unspotted,  the  garment  of  white, 

The  labour  untiring,  the  vision  undimmed, 

The  grace  growing  greater  than  painter  hath  limned 

Or  poet  hath  dreamed  of  ;  the  heart  full  of  love 

For  the  deeps  underneath  and  the  great  deeps  above, 

The  Life  that  is  richer  for  death  and  the  grave, 

Mighty  to  help  and  mighty  to  save  ! 
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A  LITTLE  FRANCISCAN  SONG  OF  THE 
SAINTS  AND  OUR  LADY 

Compline 


Dear  Brother  Jumper, 
Simple  and  good, 
Monk  of  the  '  see-saw,' 
Bringer  of  food, 
Teach  me  to  glean  from 
Fields  you  have  sown 
The  good  of  my  brothers 
And  scorn  of  my  own. 

Dear  Brother  Leo, 
'  God's  little  lamb,' 
Teach  me  to  please  Him 
Weak  as  I  am  ! 
Dear  Father  Francis, 
Daughter  and  son 
Ask  for  your  prayers  when 
The  day's  work  is  done. 
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Dear  Brother  Giles, 
Sweet  Sister  Clare, 
Miles  upon  miles 
Beyond  me  in  prayer, 
In  fasting  and  alms 
Beyond  and  above, 
In  selflessness,  sunshine, 
Devotion  and  love, 

Pray  for  me,  help  me. 
That  I  may  be  meet 
For  the  habit  of  brown 
And  the  sandaUed  feet  ! 
Lo  !  I  stand  stiU 
In  the  great  Chapter's  sight, 
Dear  Father,  bless  me. 
And  wish  me  good-night ! 


Ave  Maria  ! 
Mother  and  maid, 
Mirror  of  sunlight. 
Grateful  shade. 
Heart  to  rejoice  in, 
Soul  of  delight. 
Friend  of  the  sleepless, 
Star  of  the  night ! 
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Mother  of  Jesus, 

Ask  Him  to  keep 

All  in  this  convent 

Awake  or  asleep — 

One  in  His  service 

One  in  His  love, 

One  at  the  last 

In  His  Household  above  ! 
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Dear   saints   of   Christ   the   Lord,    who   passed 
through  grievous  trial, 
Here,  where  to-day  I  stand,  your  holy  feet  have 
trod; 
Here  you  chose  pain  and  death,  rather  than  base 
denial 
And  passed  rejoicing  through  the  awful  flames 
to  God. 

Dear  Saints,  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Jesus 
Christ 

Was  breath  of  heaUng  and  the  kindhng  of  a  fire, 
Whose  service  was  a  passion  that  alone  sufficed 

For  every  need  and  craving,  every  heart's  desire. 

Look  down  on  us  in  pity  for  our  groundless  fears. 
Whose  Christian  faith  and  courage  have  grown 
old  and  dim. 
The  feeble  spell-bound  creatures  of  decadent  years, 
Who  in  the  name  of  Christ  have  heaped  reproach 
on  Him. 
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You  wholly  trusted  Him  and  in  His  service  wrought 
Wonders   and    signs  at  which   the  worldly-wise 
were  dumb  ; 
We  live  for  pleasure  as  if  this  were  all  we  sought, 
Heedless  of  death,  and  judgment  and  the  life  to 
come. 

Clear-brained   and   always   ready,   patient,   strong 
and  sane, 
You  drank  as  from  a  stream  the  life-draughts  of 
God's  grace. 
And  gladness  changed  to  glory  through  the  gate  of 
pain 
For  you,  who  saw  the  Open  Vision,  face  to  face. 

Such  vision  and  such  gladness  might  be  ours  to-day 

But  for  the  rising  mist  of  selfish  sins  between, 
A  noxious  blinding  mist  wliich  hides  from  us  the 
Way 
By  which  the    earth-bound    seeker   enters    the 
Unseen. 

Dear  Saints,  arouse  in  us  the  spirit  of  your  vow. 
Pray  for  us,  us  who  love  you,  that  our  starless 
night 
May  flush  with  traces  of  the  Dawn,  and  even  now 
Our  dead  may  wake  from  sleep,  and  Christ  may 
'  give  us  light.' 
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Beyond  the  barriers  of  earth, 
Fresh  from  the  fragrance  of  Heaven, 
Past  the  great  gateways  of  birth. 
Watched  by  the  sentinel  seven. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  love's  passion. 
To  tread  once  again  where  you  trod. 
Not  now  in  the  pain  of  earth's  fashion. 
But  glad  with  the  Vision  of  God 
You  come  !  and  the  dark  shadows  pass. 
You  come  !  and  the  tired  heart  reposes, 
And  green  grows  the  cloister-garth  grass 
And  sweet  is  the  breath  of  the  roses. 

Dear  eyes  that  for  ever  are  shining, 
Dear  Ups — not  crumbling  to  dust — 
There  stiU  is  a  temple  enshrining 
The  soul  of  the  pure  and  the  just — 
'  Not  made  with  hands,'  everlasting. 
Fairer  than  earth  can  bestow. 
Guerdon  of  thirst  and  of  fasting. 
Angel  of  days  long  ago  ! 
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Shall  I  not  know  you  and  love  you  ? 
Shall  I  be  dumb  or  afraid  ? 
Make  darkness  beneath  or  above  you 
Beyond  what  my  Lord  hath  made  ? 

Again,  as  aforetime,  we  wander, 

We  two,  down  the  old  cloister-aisle, 

We  rest  on  the  seat  as  I  ponder 

Your  coming,  your  presence,  your  smile. 

I  speak,  but  there  's  something  that  stills  me, 

A  peace  that  is  deeper  than  words, 

(How  sweet  is  the  music  that  thrills  me, 

The  cadence  and  lilt  of  the  birds  ! 

How  golden  the  sun  in  its  setting  ! 

How  fragrant  the  soft  evening  air  ! 

How  shameless  an  old  man's  forgetting 

His  thanks  for  this  answer  to  prayer  !) 

Come  !  let  us  walk  down  to  the  ending, 

The  bells  are  beginning  to  chime. 

And  short  is  the  way  we  are  wending — 

How  often  !  time  after  time, 

I  have  walked  by  your  side  in  procession. 

Or  quietly  watched  you  in  choir. 

The  servant  of  Christ  by  profession. 

The  servant  of  Christ  by  desire — 

And  therefore  the  servant  of  men.     Aspiring 

I  loved  you  with  love  that  endures. 

Never  tired  of  beholding,  admiring, 

That  sweetest  of  all  faces,  yours  ! 
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A  face  worn  by  vigil  and  fasting, 

Through  which  the  large  eyes  of  the  mind 

Saw  earth  in  the  Light  everlasting — 

It  seemed  to  me  none  could  be  bhnd 

To  the  great  soul  that  made  you  give  greatly, 

The  soul  that  looked  out  of  your  eyes, 

The  soul  of  the  saint  that  was  stately, 

The  soul  of  the  man  that  was  wise, 

The  soul  of  the  friend  that  could  love  us 

Not  only  for  love  that  we  gave. 

But  in  trust  for  the  far  heights  above  us. 

To  teach,  to  redeem  and  to  save  ! 

By  the  porch  of  St.  Stephen  we  enter 

Our  church  of  the  '  hundred  waUs,' 

Through  the  transept  we  pace  to  the  centre 

And  file  to  our  seats  in  the  stalls. 

You  advance  to  the  throne  of  the  Prior, 

An  aureole  circling  your  head, 

While  the  sun  floods  the  nave  and  the  choir 

With  glory  of  purple  and  red, 

And  I  feel  that  some  wonderful  power 

Attends  you,  beyond  my  depiction, 

Enfolding  us  aU  in  this  hour 

Of  Vespers  and  High  Benediction  ! 

How  sweet  rings  the  glad  '  Genitori  ' 
High  up  by  the  clerestory  arches, 
As  full  of  a  strange  mystic  glory 
The  music  rolls  onward,  and  marches 
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Attuned  to  the  organ's  sweet  singing, 

With  incense  and  flame  as  of  fire  ; 

Angel  voices  seem  throbbing  and  ringing 

Around  and  above  us  in  choir, 

For  closing  around  you  with  praises 

I  see  other  worshippers  there — 

A  vision  of  rapt  holy  faces, 

Great  wings  and  hands  lifted  in  prayer. 


It  passes  :  and  then  comes  the  time 
Of  my  watching  alone  at  the  altar, 
I  wait  till  the  curfew-bell  chime. 
Then  rise,  and  taking  my  psalter. 
Kneel,  humbly  adoring,  imploring 
His  pardon  Who  gives  me  this  grace 
To  behold  for  myself  the  restoring 
Of  Love  to  His  kingdom  and  place. 
And  lo  !  as  I  tremble  and  falter, 
Another  kneels  watching  with  me, 
And  Christ  from  His  throne  on  the  Altar 
Is  Lord  in  our  vigil  of  three  ! 
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White  ship  a-sailing,  sailing, 

Far  away  home, 
Stern  of  her  traiUng,  traihng 

Glory  of  foam. 

Of  what  am  I  thinking,  thinking 

All  the  day  long. 
Breathing  and  drinking,  drinking 

Sunsliine  and  song. 

Winter  is  coming  I  mind  me — 

Work  to  be  done — 
Dear  love  !  behind  me,  behind  me. 

And  glory  of  sun. 

Heart  of  me  breaking,  breaking 

For  all  I  have  lost, 
Soul  of  me,  aching,  aching. 

And  counting  the  cost, 

Perhaps  there  are  finer,  finer 

Voices  than  these. 
Life  that  is  nobler,  diviner, 

Over  the  seas. 
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Nathless  I  bind  me,  I  bind  me 

This  moment  to  one, 
(Dear  heart !  behind  me,  behind  me, 

A  nd  glory  of  sun  !) 
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A  KING  among  men  was  the  unknown  knight, 

Goodly  and  grave  and  tall, 
At  joust  or  battle  the  first  in  the  fight. 

Best  and  bravest  of  all. 

He  rode  through  the  land  on  adventure  bent, 

He  came  to  the  Paynim  hold, 
Where  Christians  were  loaded  with  chains,  and  sent 

As  slaves  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

He  met  and  fought  with  the  Paynim  lord. 

Close  by  the  castle  street. 
With  one  huge  thrust  of  his  trusty  sword 

He  smote  him  from  his  seat. 

He  and  his  followers  brake  the  wall, 

He  set  the  prisoners  free  : 
A  feast  was  laid  down  the  great  white  hall. 

The  church  bells  rang  for  glee  : 

But  some  had  been  bound  for  years  upon  years, 

They  had  no  strength  to  rise. 
They  could  not  see  his  face  for  the  tears 

That  welled  from  their  blinded  eyes. 

D 
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They  were  not  fit  for  the  freedom  he  gave, 

They  could  only  serve  and  wait, 
Like  dogs  they  could  only  cringe  and  crave 

As  they  crouched  at  the  castle-gate. 

A  light  of  wrath  in  his  face  and  eyes. 

He  mounted  and  rode  away  : 
'  My  faith,'  quoth  he,  '  'tis  a  poor  surprise 

At  the  end  of  a  well-fought  day.' 

He  sent  back  clerks  to  teach  them,  and  swore 
He  would  give  them  lands  and  gold 

For  the  sake  of  Christ,  whose  name  they  bore 
In  the  dim  days  of  old. 

But  they  would  not  listen  to  clerkly  words, 
They  would  not  heed  the  prayers. 

They  hid  for  fear  of  the  Paynim  swords. 
They  had  not  the  strength  that  dares. 

The  lands  were  neglected  and  left  unfilled, 

The  Paynims  seized  the  gold. 
Unhoused,  unclothed,  unkempt,  unfilled. 

They  perished  of  hunger  and  cold. 

The  knight  came  back  to  the  sorrowful  land. 

He  laid  aside  his  crown. 
His  right  to  Idngdom,  his  high  command, 

He  laid  them  wholly  down. 
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He  lived  and  toiled  with  the  feeble  folk, 

He  raised  them,  hand  by  hand  ; 
They  felled  the  trees  in  the  forest  of  oak ; 

Together  they  tilled  the  land  : 

And  the  land  gave  her  increase  a  hundred-fold. 

While  the  wondering  Paynim  saw 
A  helpless  rabble  grow  strong  and  bold, 

\Miose  will  had  the  power  of  law. 

For  as  one  man  they  followed  the  knight, 

And  £  race  began  to  arise, 
Noble  and  good  with  the  wonderful  light 

Of  the  morning  in  their  eyes. 

They  were  pure  and  strong  with  the  strength  of 
youth. 

The  stronger  for  their  fall. 
They  were  noble  and  good  for  they  followed  truth, 

And  Christ  was  Lord  of  all ! 

In  His  Name  they  scattered  the  heathen  horde, 

('  Praise  God  '  they  sang  at  Prime), 
And  the  knight  was  servant  and  teacher  and  lord. 

Yet  one  of  them  all  the  time. 

She  stood,  the  flower  of  that  morning  race. 

Comely,  and  sweet  and  tall, 
An  old  king's  daughter,  fair  of  face, 

Dearest  maiden  of  all. 
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He  stood  beside  her,  a  space  apart, 

(And  oh  !  they  were  fair  to  see) 
'  What  can  I  do,  love,  to  reach  your  heart  ? 

Did  I  not  set  you  free  ? ' 

'  Indeed  you  did,'  the  maiden  replied, 

'  But  is  it  freedom  I  seek  ?  ' 
She  placed  the  rose  that  she  held  at  her  side 

Against  the  rose  of  her  cheek. 

'  What  can  I  give,  love,  to  charm  your  thought. 
Sweet  heart  of  the  world's  heart's  ease  ?  ' 

'  The  secrets  of  life  are  not  sold  or  bought.' 
(The  maiden  was  hard  to  please.) 

The  rose  in  her  hand  she  held  to  her  Ups, 

Her  face  was  almost  sad — 
But   she   glanced   at   the   knight   through  a  tear's 
ecUpse, 

(Her  eyes  with  hope  were  glad). 

'  I  have  done  what  I  could,  but  'tis  nothing,'  he 
said, 

'  On  earth  or  in  heaven  above 
One  cannot  do  more  than  this — instead 

I  will  only  plead  my  love.' 
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Her  cheeks  flushed  red,  had  she  heard  aright  ? 

She  looked  him  through  and  through, 
Her  eyes  were  bright  with  morning  hght, 

Her  hair  was  wet  with  dew. 

She  held  out  her  arms  with  a  mute  appeal, 

'  I  was  waiting  in  hope  and  dread, 
Waiting,  waiting,  for  Love  that  was  real  ' — 

'  It  is  all  my  life,'  he  said. 
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I  WAS  wandering  home  in  the  starhght 

Under  the  trees, 
The  leafless  branches  were  swaying  hghtly, — 

Scarcely  a  breeze 
Disturbed  the  snow  that  was  falling,  falling. 

But  on,  before, 
A  wind  swept  whistling,  crying  and  calling, 

Across  the  moor  : 
And  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  one  sobbing, 

'  I  am  faint  for  sleep. 
Oh  for  a  hand  to  guide  me  and  lead  me. 

The  snow  is  deep. 
Will  you  not  come  to  me,  come  to  me, 
Deaf  is  all  nature  and  dumb  to  me, 

Tell  me  you  will ! 
Will  you  not  love  me  and  marry  me  ? 
Will  you  not  help  me  and  carry  me 

Over  the  hill  ?  ' 
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I  had  reached  my  dwelling  and  entered, 

The  fire  was  ahght, 
The  table  was  spread  for  supper, 

The  cloth  gleamed  white, 
The  silver  and  glasses  were  shining, 

The  flowers  were  red, 
And  the  panels  of  oak  made  a  darkness 

Around  my  head  : 
There  came  a  step  on  the  threshold, 

A  gentle  tap  on  the  door, 
'  Will  you  not  open  and  answer  ? 

My  feet  are  weary  and  sore. 
Will  you  not  rise  and  be  good  to  me, 
Offering  shelter  and  food  to  me, 

Me  who  have  none  ? 
Look  at  my  hands,  they  are  freezing, 

Cold  as  a  stone  ! 
I  am  outcast,  starving  and  helpless, 

I  have  nowhere  to  rest  my  head. 
The  sun  may  shine  in  the  morning, 

But  to-night  will  be  dead  !  ' 

III 

In  the  king's  bedchamber  I  rested 

Secure  from  harm  ; 
I  had  slept.     It  was  long  past  midnight. 

But  cosy  and  warm 
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The  log-fire  glowed  on  the  hearthstone, 

And  round  the  bed 
Rich  with  its  canopy  carvings 

And  curtains  of  red  : 
And  all  within  the  chamber 

Was  quiet  and  still, 
Though  the  wind  outside  went  moaning 

Over  the  hill : 
And  I  heard  a  sound  in  the  distance, 

A  little  despairing  cry, — 
'  I  have  prayed,  but  none  would  answer  me 

Under  the  starlit  sky  ' — 
I  heard  it  again — and  fainter, 

Fainter,  and  fainter  still ; 
And  the  wind  outside  went  waiUng 

Over  the  hill. 
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HUNGERFORD  FOOTBRIDGE 

3.0   A.M.    1874 

I  HAVE  come  alone  from  my  city  prison 

To  gaze  and  hark, 
The  moon  is  late — she  hath  not  arisen, 

The  heavens  are  dark. 

But  the  long  hghts  stream  in  the  moving  Thames 

On  either  side, 
And  the  stars  are  gleaming  like  scattered  gems 

In  the  rolhng  tide. 

My  heart  a  solemn  vigil  keeps 

With  unknown  souls  ; 
Their  touch  upon  me  tingles  and  creeps. 

Their  warm  breath  rolls 

About  me  :  their  outstretched  hands  I  see 

Before,  behind. 
And  lonely  voices  are  calling  me 

On  every  wind  : 
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And  faces  pass  with  cheeks  that  burn 

As  they  wander  by, 
With  silent  sorrowing  eyes  that  turn 

Despairingly  : — 

O  sorrow-laden  hearts,  whose  throbs 

Of  sad  unrest, 
O  lives,  whose  tears  and  bitter  sobs 

Are  all  unguessed — 

Brothers  and  sisters,  careworn,  pale, 

Before  your  time, 
O  wanderers,  weary,  footsore,  frail, 

From  every  clime. 

Come,  take  my  hands  :  could  you  but  know 

My  longing  heart, 
Opprest  with  tears  that  wait  to  flow. 

Pride  would  not  part 

Our  souls,  nor  subtle  doubt  which  bars 

The  love  that  seeks. 
And  here,  beneath  the  patient  stars, 

Feels,  yearns,  and  speaks  : — 


I  do  not  judge,  I  claim  no  height 

Of  wise  or  good 
To  pity,  only  the  human  right 

Of  brotherhood. 
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The  right  to  claim  my  kindred,  know 

The  worst  and  best, 
And  fold  the  shapes  that  come  and  go 

Against  my  breast. 

God  help  me  !  in  the  crowd  that  grows 

My  voice  is  lost, 
Distorting  shadows  liide  me  from  those 

Who  need  me  most ! 

Oh  that  this  surface  soil  were  riven 

Of  social  crust, 
That  seed  might  blossom  to  flowers  of  heaven 

From  earthly  dust  : 

And  souls  might  meet,  though  hearts  should  break 

Under  weeping  ej'es, 
And  reach  the  depths, — for  love's  dear  sake, 

Of  sympathies  ! 
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THE  GREAT  CITY 

THE    DESTROYER   OF   LIFE 

'  The  great  city  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt,  where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified.' — Rev.  xi.  8. 

Along  the  streets  of  the  great  city 

I  walked  three  hours  to-day, 

Hungr}'  for  love  and  even  pity — 

They  seemed  so  far  away  ; 

Faint  with  long  fast  I  stumbled  there  : 

An  hour  ago  I  died, 

In  the  streets  of  '  the  great  city,  where 

Our  Lord  was  crucified.' 

I  think  I  understand  it  now  : 

The  spiritual  sin, 

The  city's  proud  upUfted  brow, 

The  Victim  bound  within. 

The  nation's  piercing,  shrill  demands 

For  death  to  end  the  strife, 

The  spiritual  unseen  hands 

That  kill  the  Lord  of  Life  ! 

Body  of  Christ,  wounded  to  death, 
With  members  bruised  and  torn  ! 
Not  only  in  the  realms  of  faith 
Have  we  to  weep  and  mourn. 
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What  of  the  schism  that  rends  and  parts 
Thy  honoured  and  obscure, 
Thy  West  and  East,  the  broken  hearts 
Of  richer  and  of  poor  ! 

What  of  the  schism  in  Church  and  State 

Which  severs  from  his  kind 

The  intellect  supreme  and  great, 

The  cultivated  mind 

Able  to  teach,  to  help,  to  guide. 

To  shield  and  to  caress 

The  fools  and  weak  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Who  gave  this  power  to  bless — 

A  power  too  often  misapplied 

For  self  or  party  strife. 

Which  rightly  used  might  open  wide 

The  gates  to  Light  and  Life. 

Leaders,   arise  !  nor  count  the  cost. 

Find  out  the  pilgrim  road. 

And  once  again  lead  Israel's  host 

From  Egypt  home  to  God  : 

Not  as  the  people  fondly  guess 
The  line  of  cleavage  faUs  ; 
Both  rich  and  poor  together  press 
Within  the  ghostly  walls  : 
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Greatest  and  least  are  breaking  free, 
Others  are  pushed  within, 
Would  all  could  see  as  I  can  see 
The  City  in  its  sin  ! 

The  dark  enclosing  wall  that  binds — 

The  fog  that  taints  the  air — 

The  artificial  light  that  blinds — 

The  yellow  golden  glare  : — 

The  people  deafened  by  the  din, — • 

Unable  though  they  tried 

To  loose  them  from  the  maze  within 

Where  Christ  is  crucified  ! 
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THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

Unit  by  unit  great  crowds  are  collecting 
Frora  near  and  far, 
Unseen  forces  at  hand  are  directing — 

'  Where  is  the  bar 
To  the  taking  by  law  what  is  ours  on  demanding, 
The  power  and  the  might,  the  recognised  standing 
Of  masters  and  lords  over  those  who  employ  us 
On  work  and  on  wage  that  both  keep  and  destroy  us  ? 
Lead  on  and  we  follow, 
We  follow,  we  follow  ! 
Their  lordship  is  hollow, 
Is  hollow,  is  hollow  !  ' 

Crowd  upon  crowd,  the  masses  are  pressing 

From  near  and  far, 
Full  of  the  wrongs  that  cry  out  for  redressing 

From  star  to  star  : — 
'  We  have  the  power,  why  should  we  not  use  it  ? 
We  can  have  wealth,  why  should  we  not  choose  it  ? 
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We  can  have  luxury,  why  be  denied  it  ? 
We  who  know  misery,  we  who  have  tried  it. 

Up  to  to-day 

We  have  only  known  sorrow, 

What  of  the  morrow, 

The  morrow,  the  morrow  ?  ' 

Nation  by  nation  the  peoples  are  massing 

From  near  and  far, 
They  have  come  to  the  line  there  is  no  repassing 

Of  peace  or  war  ! 
What  can  you  say  to  them  ?  what  can  you  teach 

them  ? 
Only  by  brotherly  love  can  you  reach  them — 
Tliis  you  have  thrown  aside,  that  you  have  flouted, 
What  of  the  day  when  your  armies  are  routed. — 

'  Meet  it  unflinching 

Unbroken,  unbending  ? 

What  of  the  ending, 

The  ending,  the  ending  ?  ' 

And  what  is  the  good  if  over  the  border 

After  the  war. 
Ruin  awaits  us,  chaos  for  order. 

Fools  that  we  are  ! 
One  in  a  thousand  has  brain-power  and  reason, 
One  in  a  thousand  can  save  us  from  treason. 
Chaos  and  war  cannot  clothe  us  and  feed  us, 
Where  is  the  king  who  is  worthy  to  lead  us  ? 
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Not  in  a  cackle 
Of  madness  and  laughter, 
But  through  it  and  after, 
And  after,  and  after  ! 

Numbers  are  naught — if  true  wisdom  be  wanting 

Wholly  an  evil ; 
If  purpose  and  strength  be  usurped  by  the  haunting 

Of  madness  or  devil 
Failure  must  follow  ;  brave  speaking  may  hide  it 
For  monients  or  seasons,  then  who  may  abide  it  ? 
The  wind  has  been  sown,  the  whirlwind  comes  faster 
And  plunges  the  world  in  dark  night  and  disaster  : 

Oh  for  true  wisdom 

And  pure  heart  to  speed  us, 

God  among  men 

To  lead  us,  to  lead  us  ! 
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RACE-SUICIDE 

In  God's  high  garden  the  crimson  flowers 

Fhished  as  He  came. 

The  shadowing  palms  to  the  quiet  hours 

Whispered  His  name. 

The  river  of  hght  was  rippling  with  joy 

In  the  light  of  His  face, 

And  the  thought  of  God  was  the  soul  of  a  boy 

Of  English  race. 

In  the  garden  of  God  his  soul  grew  clear, 

I  watched  it  grow 

As  the  daintiest  blossom,  slender  and  dear, 

That  the  spring  winds  blow. 

He  looked  in  God's  face  with  a  glad  surprise, 

Sweet  to  behold, 

And  blue  was  the  gleam  of  the  baby  eyes, 

His  hair  was  of  gold. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  an  angel  call 
'  To  whom  shall  I  give 
This  fairest  dearest  blossom  of  all, 
That  God's  flower  may  live  ? 
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Where  are  the  father  and  mother  to  hold  him, 
Give  of  their  best  to  him,  keep  and  enfold  him 
Close  to  their  hearts  through  the  Age  and  the  Ages  ? 
The  Highest  will  bless  them  and  pay  them  their 
wages.' 


The  angel  listened  :  but  no  sound  came 

WTiere  his  glance  was  bent, 

And  I  noticed  a  thin  dividing  flame, 

That -came  and  went, 

Parting  the  people  whom  God  would  bless 

From  His  open  Face, 

A  flame  of  fear  and  selfishness 

Killing  the  race  : 

For  within  the  flame  was  another  air 

That  darkened  thought. 

Blinded  the  eyes  and  stifled  prayer, 

\Miere  God  was  not. 

The  angel  moved  to  the  bourne  of  earth  : 

Safe  in  his  hands 

He  carried  the  gift  of  a  human  birth 

To  the  far-off  lands  : 

He  offered  the  greatest  of  earthly  things 

Where  it  was  meet. 

With  outstretched  hand  and  folded  wings 

In  the  crowded  street : — 
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But  all  refused  him.     They  would  not  take 
One  burden  more, 

The  parents  hid  for  their  comfort's  sake 
Behind  the  door. 

They  reasoned  in  secret :  '  We  dare  not  face 

Misfortune  here. 

For  ourselves  we  care  and  not  for  the  race. 

We  fear,  we  fear.' 

The  Httle  hands  beat  on  the  window-pane, 

Dear  little  brother, 

You  never  will  see  his  face  again, 

Mother,  O  mother  ! 

The  blue  eyes  shining  like  stars,  but  wet 

With  gathering  tears, 

The  gold-crowned  head  I  can  never  forget, 

The  raised  baby-arms  you  will  never  forget 

Through  all  the  years  ! 

The  Voice  of  God  was  heard  in  the  even, 

His  Face  was  white, 

Awful  and  stern  as  the  sun  in  Heaven, 

A  blaze  of  light ! 

Prone  I  fell  with  my  face  to  the  ground 

In  the  grateful  gloom, 

I  beheld  the  radiance,  I  heard  the  sound 

Of  the  Voice  of  Doom  : 
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'  Take  thou  the  crown  from  these  that  have  worn  it. 
Give  it  to  others— no  more  shall  they  scorn  it. 
God  hath  His  own,  His  angels  shall  hear  them, 
God  hath  His  own,  and  the  nations  shall  fear  them.' 

As  in  an  instant  I  heard  from  the  dawning 

Far  far  away, 

The  voices  of  thousands,  the  children  of  morning, 

At  break  of  day. 

All  of  their  voices  were  tender  with  feeling, 

And  all  rang  pure 

With  a  courage  and  hope  there  was  no  conceaUng, 

With  heart  to  endure  : — 

'  Come,  little  brother,  we  wait  and  we  long  for  you, 

Here  are  the  soft  arms  outstretching  that  throng 

for  you. 
Here  are  the  hands  that  will  work  for  you,  slave 

for  you. 
Here  is  the  Love  overflowing  we  crave  for  you. 
Nothing  in  earth  or  in  Heaven  above 
Is  equal  to  Life,  to  Life  and  to  Love  !  ' 
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Oh  for  the  life  of  the  far  wide  lands, 
The  limitless  lands  of  England's  sway, 
Beyond  the  strife  of  oppressing  bands, 
The  shifting  sands  and  the  idle  hands 
Of  our  English  day. 

Oh  for  the  courage  we  had  of  old, 
The  hearts  of  gold  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Ready  for  all  that  the  day  could  hold. 
Trusting  in  God,  brave,  confident,  bold. 
To  live  or  to  die. 

Others  may  tell  us  the  world  is  small. 
The  world  is  small,  and  we  have  no  scope 
To  live  like  men  :  they  are  liars  all : 
Again  and  again  we  have  heard  the  call 
Of  the  larger  hope  ! 

Land  of  the  pasture,  land  of  the  sheep, 
Land  of  the  corn  that  the  '  binders  '  reap, 
Land  of  the  sun  and  the  waterways. 
Date-palm,  cotton,  sugar  and  maize. 
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Grass  of  the  veldt,  forest  and  wood, 

Food  that  will  pass  for  a  multitude. 

Rivers  and  streams  flashing  down  from  the  height, 

ReaUsed  dreams  of  the  star-lit  night, 

All  this  is  waiting  ;  our  earth  made  new 

In  fulness  and  beauty,  for  me  and  for  you  ! 

O  land  of  the  palm  !  O  land  of  the  pine ! 

O  country  of  mine  where  few  feet  have  trod  ! — 

Shall  we  not  hark  to  the  Voice  Divine 

CaUing  us,  offering  us  corn  and  the  wine 

Of  the  bounty  of  God  ! 

England  I  love,  but  I  love  far  more 
My  brothers,  the  men  of  the  Enghsh  race  : 
How  can  I  help  you  ?     My  heart  is  sore 
For  the  sea-girt  prison,  the  fast-shut  door 
And  the  hopeless  face  ! 

Far  enough  back  we  lived  on  the  soil. 
Fished  the  rivers  and  ploughed  the  land. 
Reaped  the  harvest  with  healthy  moil. 
That  brought  fresh  strength  in  the  honest  toil 
To  the  heart  and  hand. 

Can  we  not  do  it  again  ?  plant  schools 

By  the  wasting  lands  and  the  marish  pools. 
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Once  more  gladden  the  old  housewife 

With  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the  farmstead  life, 

Train  our  children  in  noble  ways 

For  the  life  of  the  future  and  morning  of  days  ! 

'  The  morning  of  days,'  for  we  who  take 
Our  part  in  the  decadent  evening  ones 
Have  lost  the  glory  that  dawns  awake. 
And  we  want  it  back  for  our  children's  sake 
And  our  children's  sons. 

Genius  may  ask  for  a  regal  state, 
Crave  and  demand  a  world's  renown  ; 
We,  outside  of  the  golden  gate. 
We,  neither  clever  nor  wise  nor  great, 
Are  sick  of  the  town. 

We  are  sick  of  the  fevered,  the  faded,  the  dead, 
We  are  hungry  for  life  of  the  '  Auld  lang  syne,' 
Life  of  the  family,  life  that  is  bred 
Of  the  breath  of  the  morning,  the  sunshine,  and  fed 
By  a  food  divine  ! 

Others  may  revel  in  evening  and  night, 
Half-Ughts  and  shadov/s  and  craven  fears, 
Colourless  figures  and  forms  of  affright ; 
We  would  march  forward  with  face  to  the  Light 
Through  numberless  years. 
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WTiither  this  leads  us  I  know  not :  but  far 
Beyond  the  shores  of  the  sounding  sea, 
For  ever  aspiring,  for  ever  at  war 
With  sloth  and  indulgence,  I  look  for  the  star 
Of  the  Englands  to  be  ! 
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THE  TRUER  OPTIMISM 

THE  TRIUMPH   OF   LIFE 

O  COMRADES  singing  part-songs  on  our  homeward 
journey, 

Come  let  us  join  in  one  last  chorus  more, 
The  song  of  those  sore  wounded  in  life's  tourney, 

Yet  fighting  always  for  the  gage  they  bore. 

Others  have  fall'n,   and   so    may   we    before   the 
greatest, 

So  shall  we  praise  the  greatest  that  we  know, 
Honour  him  as  our  leader,  mightiest  and  latest 

And  follow  him  to  battle  when  we  go  : 

Can  we  forbear  a  sob  for  friend,  or  son,  or  brother. 
Our  dearest  who  went  under  in  the  fray  ? 

Yet  shall  we  hail  the  best,  our  mightiest  and  no 
other 
Than  him  whom  God  acclaims  our  chief  to-day. 

Come,  let  us  take  a  step  still  farther,  as  the  nations 
Clash  in  their  greater  tourney  and  we  hear 

The  awful  sob  of  thousands  in  their  tribulations 
When  all  are  tested  in  the  age  of  fear. 
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Yet  must  we  not  forget  the  years  of  care  and  toiling 
That  formed  the  highest  in  the  years  to  come, 

The  years  of  slothful  ease  for  which  there  's  no 
assoiling, 
When  weak  men  slept  and  all  the  seers  were  dumb. 

Shall    not    we    hail    as    best    the    race    that   God 
approveth, 

Ev'n  though  we  shout  our  '  Salutamus  te  ' 
With  dying  lips  as  witnesses  for  truth  that  loveth 

Always  the  truth  as  sunUght  loves  the  day  ? 

Nay,  when  our  world  itself,  like  her  with  whom  she 
dances, 

Is  cold  and  silent,  shall  we  be  dismayed 
To  watch  the  world  of  higher  life  as  she  advances 

To  take  the  place  of  ours,  outworn  and  dead  ? 

Never  shall  we  behold  the  morning  in  its  glory 
Without  the  night  of  darkness  and  of  woe  : 

Beyond  this  world  shall  be  hfe's  further  story, 
God  !  make  us  fit  to  meet  it  when  we  go  ! 

No  futile  gleam  is  ours  of  hfe  foredoomed  to  perish, 

But  life  increasing  as  the  ages  roll, 
Greater  the  field  of  life,  greater  the  love  to  cherish, 

So  was  it  written  on  our  pilgrim  scroll. 
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Beyond  us  are  the  wings  that  bridge  the  stellar 
spaces, 
The  Love  which  left  for   life    Heaven's   highest 
throne, 
The  Life  returning  brought  by  Love,  the  dear  dead 
faces, 
Now  bright  with  Uving  glory  of  their  own  ! 

What  is  the  choral  song  of  those  who  come  to  meet 
us. 

The  constellations  singing  on  their  way. 
The  glorious  unimagined  harmonies  that  greet  us, 

Poor  pilgrim  singers  of  an  earthly  day  ? 

What  but  a  part  of  fuller  life  on  which  they  enter, 
Who,  taught  in  Time,  and  purified  by  pain, 

Come  from  the  far  worlds  to  the  universal  centre, 
The  bond  set  free,  the  lost  ones  formed  again  ! 

Lo  !  at  the  feast  of  feasts  our  patient  loving  Master 
Waits  for  his  least  before  He  pours  the  wine  ; 

Come,  take  my  hand,  O  laggard,  faster  still  and 
faster. 
Life  is  in  Love,  and  Love  is  thine  and  mine  ! 
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SURSUM   CORDA 

THE   GIVER    OF   LIFE 

O  Christ  !  Who  knoweth  all  things, 

'Thy  brethren  fain  would  know 
The  secret  of  the  small  things, 
And  why  and  where  they  go. 

Give  all  Thy  brethren  rather 

To  live  and  act  and  die 
As  children  of  one  Father, 

One  house,  one  family. 

And  if  we  faint  and  languish, 
And  cannot  bear  the  tide 

Of  self-less  love  and  anguish 
That  lifts  us  to  Thy  side, 

Be  near,  that  we  may  show  Thee 
Ourselves  of  human  breath 

Brothers  of  Christ  who  know  Thee 
Brother  in  life  and  death, 
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Who  felt  in  human  fashion 
The  grief  of  pain  and  loss, 

Our  Saviour  of  the  Passion, 
Our  Jesus  of  the  Cross  ! 
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